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... just a few things: 


ntroducing a symposium: 





EDWARD DUFF, S. J. 


THE MERE existence of the question 
raised by Professor Kennedy (p. 149) 
and analyzed by several of our friends 
is in itself an indication of the revolu- 
tionary uniqueness of American life. 

That the rapid rate of our economic 
expansion—at bottom our current 
abundance—is found disquieting is evi- 
dence that (pace John Cort) the fear 
of permanent mass unemployment 
which was the intellectual malaise of 
the 1930s has dropped out of mind, that 
the dolorous preaching that America 
had reached its economic frontier has 
dropped out of fashion. 

The question testifies, also, to the 
political stability of Arnerican society; 
it takes for granted (and correctly) a 
massive consensus which accepts un- 
questioningly our institutional mecha- 
nisms for living together. The supposi- 
tions of the American constitutional 
system are not disputed by our politi- 
cal parties. 

The theme of the 1956 Semaine 
Sociale, held at Marseille—Les exigences 
humaines de Vexpansion économique— 
anticipated Professor Kennedy’s ques- 
tion. Reporting the congress in 
Etudes, Pére Robert Roquette, S.J., 
asked: 


How in the concrete, in the political cir- 
cumstances of the Fourth Republic, weary, 
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weak, the prisoner of selfish interests and 
of partisan, ancient and embittered pas- 
sions, can civil society achieve this order- 
ing of the economy to the service of the 
human person and to the recognition of 
social justice? . . . It must be acknowledged 
that our political institutions are out- 
moded and impotent, that our political 
morals are unpromising.* 


Because of the disassociation of political 
facts from economic expectations, this 
abstraction from social reality, Pére 
Roquette had the impression that the 
discussions looked to construction of a 
“heavenly Jerusalem.” 


That the real wages in the United 
States have doubled every 35 years dur- 
ing the past century, that a more equi- 
table distribution of the national income 
has been achieved, these are good things. 
Our present standard of living is the 
result of many factors: a high produc- 
tivity through constantly improved 
technology, rich natural resources, a 
continental market, widespread literacy, 
militant but politically neutral trade 
unions for whom “More!” was wage 
increases rather than political offices, 
the social mobility of a society un- 
burdened by history—these and (“Lest 
We Forget .. .”) a mysterious Divine 
Providence. 


1 Tome 291 (Octobre, 1956) 9, pp. 101-2. 
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Our present standard of living is 
such as to enable the New York Sun- 
day Times of March 3 to carry 36 pages 
of advertising for foreign travel, plus 
a dozen more for American winter va- 
cation resorts. (It also allowed us to 
spend $5'/ billion on tobacco in 1954.) 
One would be perverse to see the 
growth of expenditures for recreation 
as indicative of much more than evi- 
dence of an increased share of the na- 
tional income going to lower and mid- 
dle groups.” More than half of all 
American families today live in homes 
of their own; the absence of running 
water in these homes (17 per cent in 
1950 lacked this facility) or of elec- 
tricity (six per cent) or of a radio 
(four per cent) would be thought 
either medieval or an affectation. The 
Joads of Grapes of Wrath (treated more 
inhumanly by their author than by the 
forces of economic injustice, as Lewis 
Mumford noted) are buying television 
sets on wages earned in the California 
aircraft industry. The chicken in every 
pot and the car in every garage has been 
under-priced as a political promise by 
the offerings of the super-market and 
the used-car lot. 


The atmosphere, the ambiance even, 
of abundance must not be allowed to 
deaden a healthy spirit of criticism as 
we survey the performance of the 
American economy. A Surfeit of Honey 
as a diet is calculated to produce a 
sleepy complacency. A tolerable meas- 
ure of justice may well be all human 
effort can arrange but its approxima- 
tion should not permit us to forget 
that: 

a) Even with three million of the 
labor force in the Armed Forces unem- 
2 See Gladys W. Gruenberg, “U. S. Income 


Distribution: Recent Trends,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
5 (October, 1955) 349. 
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ployment nationally stands at 4.4 per 
cent as of this January. 


b) Although the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics put the budget for an 
urban family of four persons at $4,100 
to maintain an “adequate standard of 
living” in 1953, the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census noted that 16.5 per cent of 
families and unattached individuals in 
that same year had incomes of less than 
$2,000 and that before income taxes.” 
(The income of more than half of our 
families is surely less than the $5,400 
budgeted in 1955 by the Heller Com- 
mittee Report as the minimum amount 
necessary for decent metropolitan fam- 
ily living.) 

c) Although the earnings of indus- 
try soared in 1955, farm income con- 
tinued to drop for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

d) There is a palpable (though hap- 
pily declining) discrimination in job 
opportunities. The median income for 
whites in 1952 was $3,039; for non- 
whites it was $2,039. 

e) There are economically depressed 
areas (a subject SOCIAL ORDER hopes to 
investigate soon) where major unem- 
ployment is chronic. The anthracite 
coal region and the New England tex- 
tile towns are examples. Unemployment 
at Lawrence, Mass., for example, stood 
at 22.6 per cent in May, 1955. 

f) The $1 per hour minimum is as- 
sured by law to 24 million of the pres- 
ent 44 million wage and salaried work- 
ers. The Administration proposes to ex- 
tend this minimum protection to 2.5 
million more (mostly in the retail 
trade), employed in 3,000 enterprises. 


g) Maximum benefits under the 


Social Security Act are now $108.50 a 


® See Edward Duff, S.J., “The Living Wage,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 7 (February, 1957) 83. 
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month for a single retired worker; 
$162.80 for a married couple; and 
$81.40 for an aged widow or widower. 


There are moral implications, many 
of them underscored in this symposium, 
in an era of prosperity. They were ex- 
amined in these pages nearly two years 
ago by Philip S. Land, S.J., then of 
the staff of the Institute of Social 
Order.‘ They were the concern of the 
Third National Study Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches which 
met in Pittsburgh, April 12-15, 1955. 
The same topic—“The Christian Con- 
science and an Economy of Abun- 
dance”—was the theme of the preach- 
ing in Protestant pulpits for the third 
week of January of this year and the 
subject of discussion of the January 
Social Action, monthly of the Congre- 
gational Christian and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches. 


There is need of constant reminder 
that, though man is directed by Our 
Lord to pray for his “daily bread,” he 
must remember that he does not “live 
by bread alone.” 


In such a perspective, the prudence 
of the $42 billion of consumer credit 
must be judged and the expenditure 
pattern that has halved the percentage 
of income contributed to religion in 
the last 40 years and reduced expendi- 
tures on private welfare from 1.8 to 1.5 
of our per capita income must be ap- 
praised. 

There is need to scrutinize the self- 
satisfaction and provincial nationalism 
which attributes our prosperity to a 
charism attached to “the American 
character.” For there is a moral inno- 


* “People of Plenty,” sOcIAL ORDER, 5 (May, 
1955) 213-220. 
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cence in extolling the mobility of 
American labor and forgetting trailer 
cities around the new concentrations of 
factories. There is an absurd naiveté 
which points to peaks of production 
while failing to advert to the propor- 
tion of married women in the labor 
force with inevitable repercussions on 
normal family life. 

Is it a selfishness, bred by good for- 
tune, or is it narrow chauvinism, that 
will leave 90,000 Hungarian refugees 
to rot in camps in Europe? (The inso- 
lent allegation that such a policy is to 
protect the country against un-Ameri- 
can activities since these victims of 
Soviet brutality are communists is a 
direct affront to the American hier- 
archy whose official agency, Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC, has sponsored 
the vast majority.) Meanwhile Yugo- 
slavia is turning back 18,000 Hungar- 
ian refugees, of whom 4,593 expressed 
the hope of coming to the United 
States, on the legalistic grounds that 
they fled to the wrong country: the 
President’s gesture of admitting “paro- 
lees” over quota limitations applies only 
to those who found sanctuary in Aus- 
tria. Labor unions may indicate that 
increased immigration will not jeopar- 
dize job opportunities in this country 
but there is apparently not sufficient 
public pressure to force even hearings 
looking to the revision of the dis- 
criminatory national quota system of 
the McCarran-Walter Act.° Are we, 
by such a policy, determined not to 
share our prosperity or are we deter- 
mined to protect our racial purity? 

When it is pointed out that three- 
quarters of mankind are undernourished 
while one-fourth struggles to dispose of 


® See New York Times, Feb. 23, p. 11. 
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its food surpluses, the United States is 
the primary example envisaged. Facing 
storage costs pushing towards $1 mil- 
lion a day, the Administration is proud 
of the energy that will reduce its stock 
of surplus commodities to the value of 
$7.6 billion by the end of this year. 
What do such stores of surplus—of only 
two commodities—represent? 
Even before the 1955 harvest there was 
enough wheat in the U. S. to feed the 
whole American population for two years. 
The excess cotton in U. S. warehouses 
would suffice to supply every American 
with 72 shirts. . . . Dives, it would seem, 
was punished not so much for refusing to 
help Lazarus as for ignoring him.° 
Did someone cynically decry “‘give away 
programs?” 

Indeed our prosperity is deemed so 
precarious that it had to be protected 
against the competition of Swiss 
watches and British bicycles by a Presi- 
dential order raising tariffs. The Report 
of the President’s Citizen Advisers, 
published on March 6, can scarcely be 
expected to escape the accusation of 
“do goodism”. In the interests of na- 
tional security the Report recommended 
the continuance of government grants 
for the long-range economic develop- 
ment of backward countries at the 
present level of $500 million annually. 
Charity, it is assumed, has no interna- 
tional scope (though economic assist- 
ance and freer trade, it should be noted, 
are cogently defensible from the view- 
point of national self-interest). 

National security has been the de- 
terminant of our (and every other) 
nation’s foreign policy. It accounts for 
the expenditure of $43.3 billion (60.3 
per cent) in the proposed 1958 budget. 
Such sums accelerate the rate of eco- 


® A. Nevett, S.J., “Challenge to Abundance,” 
Commonweal, 65 (December 28, 1956) 13, 
p. 329. 
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nomic growth at a prodigious rate, a 
factor that has not received emphasis 
in this symposium. That the American 
economy could deliver on President 
Roosevelt’s promise that we would build 
185,000 airplanes in the two years after 
our entry into the war is significant. 
It is also reassuring as we face the mili- 
tary menace of an empire of tyranny 
pledged to our destruction. 

Such massive stimulation of the 
economy—to say nothing of the pres- 
sures of advertising and of the confi- 
dence in the future that persuades 
young couples to mortgage their earn- 
ings to enjoy more of the comforts of 
modern living—has provided the Amer- 
ican people with a level of prosperity 
which admittedly challenges the Christ- 
ian ideals of prudence and of generosity 
and, especially, of temperance. 

Need we become acquisitive in an 
acquisitive age? Father Land, after 
analyzing the problem, did not think 
so. He believed that the goals of 
Christian humanism could be preserved 

if attention is given to these requirements: 

l. first things are put first (babies before 

Buicks); 2. the pace of acquisition is not 
greedy; 3. to temperance in use is added 
such abstinence as will assure Christian 
independence of the material world; 4. the 
hierarchy of values implicit to Christian 
humanism be maintained; 5. the obliga- 
tion in social justice to give one’s su- 
perfluous goods is adhered to.” 
I can only applaud the wisdom of a 
valued and much-missed collaborator of 
SOCIAL ORDER whose presence on the 
faculty of the Gregorian University, 
Rome, manifests, we hope, the disposi- 
tion of the Institute of Social Order 
(unencumbered by abundance) to share 
its meagre wealth for the international 
common good. 


° On. cHt.;-p. 227. 
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The Argument: 





The Christian Conscience 


and Economic Growth 


William F. Kennedy 


THE PROBLEMS of economic growth 
are very much in fashion in economic 
thought today. The economic journals 
attest to this, as does the fact that the 
subject was selected as the theme of ten 
sessions at the 1955 meeting of the 
American Economic Association. A 
high rate of economic growth has char- 
acterized the American economy in re- 
cent years and the continuance of this 
development appears to be one of the 
most highly cherished aims of our so- 
ciety. Yet this aim has not received the 
attention its importance merits from in- 
tellectuals concerned with a sound 
Christian social order. 

The failure to see and focus upon the 
rapid rate of economic growth as a 
central concern of Christian economics 
is demonstrated in the generally excel- 
lent essay on ethics and economics by 
Professor John C. Bennett in the vol- 
ume, Christian Values and Economic 





William F. Kennedy is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of California’s Santa Barbara College. 
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Life." To avoid misunderstanding, it 
should be noted that this essay is chosen, 
not so much because it exhibits this 
current failure of discernment, but be- 
cause it typifies so well recent develop- 
ments in social thought of many intel- 
lectuals, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
who are concerned with Christian eth- 
ics and economics. 

Professor Bennett recounts that in 
the 1930s he felt that the capitalism of 
the times was on its last legs and that 
solutions to the grave economic prob- 
lems of the day were to be sought in 
some alternative system, preferably a 
Christian socialism; but that now he 
finds himself in accord with the great 
bulk of professional economists who 
believe that the most satisfactory basic 
system is the fluid-type, “present day” 
capitalism. As Bennett and many others 
concerned with Christian ethics now 
see, a free market economy which has 





1 This is one of a series on ethics and eco- 
nomic life produced by a study committee 
of the Federal (now the National) Council 
of Churches. (Harper, New York, 1954). 
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solved the problems of severe depression 
and mass unemployment is preferable 
in a modern industrialized society to 
the planned economy of socialism. 


The free market economy is prefer- 
able because: first, it offers a more flex- 
ible system and hence a better oppor- 
tunity to the Christian to work out his 
solutions to economic problems; sec- 
ondly, it permits the higher degree of 
freedom required for the exercise of 
Christian individuality; and, thirdly, it 
offers a better answer to the problems 
of power by keeping separate the spheres 
of economic, political and social control, 
and thus it resists better than socialism 
the present tendency to totalitarianism. 


Sense of Discrimination 


Christian ethics has been strength- 
ened by those social philosophers who 
have shown willingness to accept the 
technical knowledge of economists but 
this acceptance requires a keen sense of 
discrimination which the philosopher 
often fails to exercise. He must dis- 
tinguish in the policy statements of 
economists what is truly scientific, that 
is, what is a matter of economic anal- 
ysis and what, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the value judgments of the econ- 
omist. 


The economist cannot make policy 
recommendations without employing 
value judgments. Most economists can- 
not create and justify original philo- 
sophic systems, hence, they inevitably 
tend to derive their values from the 
predominant philosophy of the times. 
Since the predominant philosophy of 
the last century cannot be characterized 
as Christian, it is not surprising that 
many of the values implicit in the work 
of contemporary economists are antago- 
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nistic to Christian values. Contempo- 
rary economists, by their profession, are 
likely to be insensitive to these Chris- 
tian norms and ideals and to accept 
as values the conventions they see about 
them or the popular attitudes that they 
most often hear expressed. 


The compelling economic reason for 
economic growth is that it offers a good 
solution to the problem that in our 
time has engaged all social philosophers 
(naturalistic as well as Christian), the 
problem of poverty in the midst of 
plenty. A generation ago many Chris- 
tian social philosophers could be ac- 
cused of being overly devoted to a naive 
kind of social reform which would solve 
everything by dividing national income 
more equally. It is a gain that Chris- 
tian social philosophers now recognize 
some of the complexities of a redistribu- 
tion of income pointed out by the econ- 
omists: that the economic status of 
those at the bottom of the income scale 
can be more rapidly improved by efforts 
to get a larger pie to divide than by 
endless squabbles over the sizes of slices 
to be cut from a pie that always re- 
mains the same; and the fact that the 
size of the pie may be adversely affected 
by reforms directed against the more 
productive and better-paid members of 
society. 

The period of rapid economic growth 
of the last 20 years brought not only 
great increases in real income but a 
more equal distribution of that income. 
Social legislation aiding the poorer mem- 
bers of society was more acceptable to 
the richer members who paid for it be- 
cause their own real incomes were in- 
creasing more than the out-of-pocket 
costs of reforms. In other words, the 
costs of social reform and of redistribu- 
tion of income in favor of the poorer 
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classes were met for the most part from 
a growth in national income rather than 
from a levy against the richer classes. 
With all that has been accomplished, 
the need continues for economic growth 
to provide the income required to raise 
living standards of the poorer members 
of society, for 17 per cent of all con- 
suming units in the United States re- 
ceived incomes (before income taxes) 
of less than $2,000 in 1953. 

Economic growth has accomplished 
much good in the social order and has 
promise of accomplishing more. As a 
result, in the framework of the Ben- 
thamite economism which is so much in 
favor with today’s public opinion, a 
rapid rate of economic growth is placed 
in a high, if not the highest, place in 
the hierarchy of values. 


Role of Norms 

It is precisely at this point that the 
social philosopher of a different persua- 
sion can make his contribution by show- 
ing clearly a critical judgment. The 
chief danger for the social philosopher 
which I have been attempting to under- 
score is that in his eagerness to achieve 
a synthesis between the new “classical 
stage” of economics and ethics he is 
likely to concede too much to econom- 
ics. The social philosopher should be 
aware that the entire scientific body of 
the theory of output and employment 
can be accepted without accepting any 
given policy of rate of economic 
growth. 

The rate of economic growth belongs 
in the realm of means, not ends. By 
itself, it should not be considered as a 
social aim at all. To the extent that a 
society adopts a conscious policy of an 
optimum rate of economic growth, the 
optimum should be a computation re- 
sulting from technical possibilities and 
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the ordering of the particular aims of 
society which, in turn, should be the 
result of a real discussion of values by 
its members. 

The values and institutions of society 
and the rate of economic growth are 
inter-related, so that the higher the rate 
of economic growth sought by a society 
the greater changes required in its val- 
ues and institutions. We recognize 
this in the case of backward countries 
with traditional values and institutions 
much different from ours and which 
have experienced correspondingly less 
rapid economic progress. The same re- 
lationship between the rate of economic 
growth and the values and institutions 
obtains in advanced countries. This 
can be seen in the problem, now re- 
ceiving considerable attention, of the 
declining numbers of new scientists and 
engineers. The problem becomes alarm- 
ing when it adversely affects the so- 
cially accepted goal of a high rate of 
economic growth. 


Yet there is another value widely 
held in our society, that of the right 
of the individual to choose his own line 
of work: what the economist calls the 
free producer’s choice or what the phi- 
losopher might call respect for vocation 
as a calling received by the inner man. 
We are in the process of choosing be- 
tween these two and indicative of the 
appeal of the ideal of economic growth 
is the frequency with which Russian 
experience in this matter is cited as an 
example for us. If we regard economic 
growth too highly, we face the danger 
of winding up with the Russian solu- 
tion, the elimination of the conflict 
through the elimination of the freedom. 


The emergence in our times of a 
high rate of economic growth as the 
predominant social aim reflects the dif- 
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ficulties of a real discussion of other 
values and social aims. Consequently, 
these other values (which cannot attain 
quick and easy mass-acceptance) suf- 
fer a kind of mutual cancellation and 
disappear from the effective hierarchy 
of social values. 

For example, the Economic Report 
of the President for 1956 listed more 
wholesome family life as one of the 
components of better living that is the 
goal of most Americans. Yet discus- 
sion of the problem of wholesome fam- 
ily life is difficult. It raises controver- 
sies over the values involved and the 
practical means of attaining them. It 
is not entirely facetious to say that we 
are so enterprising a people partly 
through our laziness and timidity in 
face of insistent and trying questions 
of individual and social life. We get 
a feeling of accomplishment in eco- 
nomic enterprising that makes up for 
our failure to meet problems that call 
for abstruse speculation, self-reflection 
and discussion exposing the most sensi- 
tive parts of emotional life. These are 
not so much to our taste as intense 
practical activity. 

The high rate of economic growth, 
both past and prospective, in an ad- 
vanced economy, points to new areas 
of inquiry in a discussion of values, 
particularly those of Christian individ- 
uality and freedom. 

While the social philosopher must 
still be concerned with the poverty- 
stricken, the problem of the laboring 
masses no longer has its former urgency. 
Six per cent of non-farm families re- 
ceived incomes under $2,000 in 1953, 
but ten per cent received incomes of 
$10,000 and over, while 23 per cent 
received incomes of $7,500 and over. 
One of the results of a high rate of 
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economic growth will be to raise more 
families to higher economic levels. It 
is significant, therefore, for a discus- 
sion of the prospects for the survival 
of values of Christian individuality and 
freedom, to inquire how these values 
are faring among this group. 

This higher income group includes 
the most productive members of society 
and, for society to maintain a high rate 
of economic growth, it is necessary to 
find ways to make these people continue 
to work hard. On this point economists 
stress economic motivation and the 
necessity of financial incentives if good 
men are to be kept in the more responsi- 
ble and demanding jobs in business, gov- 
ernment and the professions. Avarice 
and greed are obvious dangers but I do 
not wish to stress this point so much as 
that of the dangers to the values of 
individuality and freedom. 

An advanced economy dedicated to 
a high rate of economic growth must 
have rising levels of spending for con- 
sumption, investment and government. 
This need has swept aside the traditional 
way of life of “plain living and high 
thinking” associated with an earlier 
New England society and often identi- 
fied as the Puritan way of life. The 
break-up of this way of life, for more 
than New Englanders and Puritans, was 
vividly depicted in the novels of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald in the 1920s. Fitz- 
gerald’s was more than mere literary 
observation, for Keynes was making a 
similar diagnosis for England imme- 
diately after World War I. 

Social pressure under these circum- 
stances has been built up to a point 
where it is extremely difficult for the 
individual with above-average income 
to follow the way of plain living and 
high thinking. An ubiquitous advertis- 
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ing has substituted for all this, “gracious 
living”—and even the Christian hardly 
notes the strange twist given here to 
an old word “grace.” Deciding upon, 
acquiring, using and tending a vast 
array of material goods, the whole 
process of “having” leaves the bewil- 
dered possessor little time for “being.” 


Pressures on All 

Social pressure is exerted against the 
most competent members of society as 
producers as well as consumers. If the 
economy is to forge rapidly ahead, it 
must get the most out of them. As a 
result these over-wrought people, among 
the most intelligent members of society 
and capable of understanding the way 
of spiritual perfection, lack the time 
for, or in the hectic rush of their lives 
lose the spirit of, the solitude and si- 
lence emphasized in practically all the 
spiritual writings in the Christian tra- 
dition. Nor should we fail to note the 
generally bleak picture of frustration 
in these lives depicted by almost all con- 
temporary poets and novelists. Social 
pressure leading to even more busyness 
only aggravates the condition. 

This discussion has been necessarily 
negative in that its chief purpose was 
to show that the popular aim of a high 
rate of economic growth cannot serve 
as a foundation of a sound, Christian 
social order. It might be useful, there- 
fore, to conclude with a brief account 
of a positive method of approach to a 
sound social order and, thus, to show 
how a policy of the rate of economic 
growth fits into the total picture. 

To do this briefly, I am going to draw 
heavily upon an outstanding example 
of an economist’s exploration of the 
fundamental methodological problems 
in designing an economic and social or- 
der in the humanistic, Christian tradi- 
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tions of the West: Professor Wilhelm 
Répke’s solid study, The Social Crisis of 
Our Times. 

There are two important steps in his 
method that should be stressed for the 
Christian social philosopher and econ- 
omist. The first is a thorough explora- 
tion of the values and meanings of our 
culture. Here a study of the humani- 
ties, which may be defined for this pur- 
pose as all fields of knowledge other 
than the natural and social sciences, is 
especially useful. ItJs in this area that 
Répke has made an outstanding con- 
tribution. This kind of inquiry is vital 
to any social reform because our social 
crisis is marked by the weakening of 
the foundations of society through an 
acceptance of the predominant positiv- 
istic and scientific philosophy that dis- 
misses all values as nonsense. 

Once our values are made clear, the 
second step can be taken. This con- 
sists in the design of an economic and 
social organization that will preserve 
and promote these values. The point 
is that economic structure and organi- 
zation do make a difference. The free 
market principle is taken as the core, 
but only the core, of this social order 
because it is the surest protection of 
the individual against the threatening 
power of the state. But economic 
structure and organization are impor- 
tant at even lower levels. For example, 
many of our values are dependent upon 
the institution of healthy family life 
and, consequently, in agriculture the 
social order built around the core of 
the free market principle must foster 
the family farm in preference to fac- 
tories in the fields. 


2? Civitas Humana (Hodge, London, 1948 and 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), by the 
same author, is also useful in this connec- 
tion. 
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Répke’s method has the virtue of 
showing that a particular rate of prog- 
ress is secondary. It only should enter 
into consideration after we know our 
purpose and the forms and methods of 
social institutions that are consistent 
with it. This does not mean an end 


to economic progress, for an economiz- 
ing of resources would be enforced by 
free entry under the free market princi- 
ple and better methods would supplant 
less efficient ways of doing things. 


The rate of economic growth would 
be the resultant of individual evaluation 
of what was to be gained by a more 
vigorous pursuit of things economic as 
against what other values would thus 
be lost. This emphasis on individual 
evaluation is in contrast to a system 
where ideology enforces rapid progress 
as a social duty upon all. 


Choice of Conformity 


If economic growth was made a mat- 
ter of individual valuation rather than 
an ideal imposed by society upon the 
individual, it would not necessarily 
mean a low rate of progress. In the last 
century there were decades in which 
economic progress was as rapid as it is 
today yet its drive was individually 
rather than socially motivated. This 
historical phenomenon has often been 
described as the working out of the 
Puritan ideal; as long as it was viewed 
as a religious ideal, it could be freely 
accepted or rejected by the individual. 
The difference today is that it is no 
longer offered as a religious ideal with 
its implications of free choice but as 
a social ideal to be conformed to in the 
name of the public good. Yet it re- 
tains a religious character and this state 
religion might be described as a kind 
of grim humanism that lacks the au- 
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thentic humanistic touch; it might be 
termed Puritanism shorn of its Chris- 
tianity. 


Policies and institutions conforming 
to the humanistic and Christian tra- 
ditions of the West would result in 
continued economic progress but at a 
rate somewhat below what the present 
social ideal promises to yield. A free 
system always liberates a tremendous 
amount of energy although less of this 
would be diverted to economic ends if 
the economic criterion was removed 
from first place. A similar estimate 
may be made of the effect on progress 
of the restoration to a high place of the 
ideal of good family life. Regard for 
children would tend to stimulate good 
economic habits, activity and progress, 
while family love and tradition would 
tend to reduce the present high degree 
of mobility which is so favorable to 
rapid economic progress. 


A program of high rate of economic 
growth has won popular acceptance on 
account of its simplicity as a political 
program and on account of the good 
it has clearly accomplished but it is a 
deceptive force that, given free rein, 
will take us where we would not. 
George Orwell in his book, 1984, de- 
picts three world-states, the successors 
to Russian communism, British socialism 
and American capitalism, all of them 
by that time amounting to pretty much 
the same thing. This nightmarish 
vision frightens the reader not by its 
fantasy but because it shows blown-up 
what the reader senses the future really 
portends. The identity I see among the 
three is a whirlwind of high rate of 
economic growth for its own sake 
threatening to toss aside all values and 
institutions that stand in its path. 
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JOHN C. BENNETT 


Dean of the Faculty at Union Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Bennett is the author of Christian Ethics and Social Policy. 


I AM MUCH interested in Professor 
Kennedy’s article on Economic Growth. 
He refers to an essay of mine as show- 
ing no concern about the effect of eco- 
nomic growth on our culture as a major 
ethical problem. I am sure that the 
essay in question did not do justice to 
this problem. I regard it as a most 
fateful and most baffling problem and 
one reason that I did not emphasize it 
is that I have so little to suggest about 
what we should do in regard to it. 


A year and a half ago I wrote an 
editorial in Christianity and Crisis 
(October 17, 1955) about this prob- 
lem and called it “the next moral di- 
lemma.” I described the dilemma as 
the Christian attitude toward the ever- 
expanding economy with the pressure 
upon us to consume and consume and 
consume, whether we need or even de- 
sire the products almost forced upon 
us. The function of advertising is in 
large measure to make us artificially 
dissatisfied with what we have, to lead 
us to regard luxuries as necessities and 
to demand the latest model of the 
product most recently elevated to that 
position. The dynamics of the eco- 
nomic system require this continuous 
expansion until we find ourselves per- 
suaded to consume to meet the needs 
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of the productive process. A good case 
can be made for the idea that in the 
United States the most perplexing issue 
in economic life in emphasis is no 
longer the problem of justice in relation 
to elemental needs—but the problem 
created by an abundance of goods 
which threatens the quality of life on 
a quite different level. 

The problem of justice remains cen- 
tral in the relationship between our 
standard of living and the poverty from 
which most of the world still suffers. 
It also remains in America in relation 
to various groups which are still at a 
disadvantage. Here there is no vast 
proletariat which is in need but there 
are particular “pockets of poverty.” 
There are victims of racial discrimina- 
tion, underpaid white collar workers, 
newcomers who have not yet been in- 
tegrated into American life. There are 
blighted areas in cities and rural slums 
and there are many aged and many 
chronically ill who remind us that the 
basic problem of economic distribution 
has not been solved. But in principle it 
has long been faced and it creates no 
new dilemma. 

The effect of this steadily rising 
standard of living on the culture, on 
the quality of life of those who are its 
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beneficiaries has never been faced and 
the dilemma which it creates is new. 

We cannot invoke the ascetic prin- 
ciples which have often governed 
Christian ethics, even the very moderate 
asceticism which insists on the moral 
and religious value of simple living, in 
order to oppose the whole conception of 
a dynamic economy. The freedom from 
depression and unemployment which 
would bring back in acute form the 
problem of justice as the central prob- 
lem depends upon the continued ex- 
pansion of the economy. 

The reduction of the American 
standard of living in more than mar- 
ginal ways would not increase the eco- 
nomic well-being of other nations. In 
fact, an American depression would 
bring disaster to many nations and 
would raise serious questions concern- 
ing the viability of democracy in the 
uncommitted areas of the world. 

If we are to have an expanding econ- 
omy based upon mass production, we 
cannot deny the necessity of mass con- 
sumption of new goods and, for this, 
advertising is obviously essential even 
though it often raises serious questions. 
We cannot say that any particular de- 
velopment of a product should be re- 
garded as final or that some new 
“gadget” is really so unnecessary that 
it should not be made. The absurdity 
of the idea that we have reached the 
final invention that can be socially jus- 
tified is clear when you apply it to an 
earlier period. This technological dy- 
namism is here to stay. We cannot 
basically reject it without denying the 
goodness of creation since technology is 
the elaboration of what is given in 
creation. 


At the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches there was 
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a tendency on the part of many West- 
erners to be pessimistic about these 
technological developments but they 
were brought up sharp by the delegates 
from Asia who told them that they 
still wanted more technology. It is true 
that what at first may be luxuries be- 
come necessities, and no one would 
want to see this process reversed in par- 
ticular cases. Electric refrigerators may 
once have been luxurious gadgets, but 
now the whole process of distributing 
food in a complicated society is de- 
pendent on them. 

Only a sentimental nostalgia felt by 
the privileged can allow us to forget 
that, without the technological revolu- 
tion and a dynamic economy, there 
would be no relief from poverty based 
upon scarcity or from long days of 
heavy labor as the expected human 
burden. 


Cluttered Lives 

Yet, there is a dilemma. We are being 
carried along by a process that is be- 
coming an end in itself and which 
threatens to overwhelm us. At present 
it is chiefly an American problem and 
for a long time one of its effects will 
be to separate us who live amidst such 
dazzling prosperity from the people who 
live in less favored countries. The 
advertising on which the process does 
depend appeals so largely to pride and 
snobbishness, and in doing so increases 
both. There is a loss of a sense of pro- 
portion in living when we become so 
quickly dissatisfied with last year’s 
models. Our lives can easily be so clut- 
tered with things that we have little 
time for anything else. There is some- 
thing in the idea of simple living even 
though the content of such living can- 
not remain static. Our scale of values 
becomes terribly distorted when there is 
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so much emphasis on the new, the 
ephemeral, the material. 

This is not to criticize those who 
make the products in question or those 
who promote and sell them. They, and 
all of us who consume them, are caught 
up in the same whirl. This whirl is so 
much the substance of our life that it 
is difficult even to get outside it long 
enough to look at it and to ask where 


li. Role of Advertising 


it all leads us. There is no place for a 
scolding self-righteousness on the part 
of people whose professional life happens 
to give them some detachment from 
this economic process but whose insti- 
tutions depend on it and who use every 
new thing that comes their way—per- 
haps a year or so later than some others! 
This does not mean that there is no 
dilemma. 


DOUGLAS J. MURPHEY 


Mr. Murphey is vice president of Young & Rubicam, 
a leading national advertising agency. 


PROFESSOR KENNEDY’S principal 
point is that a high rate of economic 
growth cannot serve as the foundation 
of a sound Christian social order. 
Agreed, but why bother to say it? 
The only foundation for a sound Chris- 
tian social order is an educated 
Christian people. Given that, a sound 
Christian economic order will also fol- 
low. Except to ask in what way, given 
that, economic growth would be in- 
compatible, let’s get on to the fact 
that we are not given that, and this is 
itself the ultimate challenge, economic 
or otherwise. 

First, however, I note Professor Ken- 
nedy also says that policies and insti- 
tutions conforming to the humanistic 
and Christian traditions of the West 
would result in a lower rate of eco- 
nomic growth than the present ideal 
promises to yield. How does he know? 
Suppose tomorrow brings a Christian 
society, the atomic-powered kitchen 
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and a higher rate . . . are these also 
incompatible? 

Why this implicit assumption that a 
just social order is somehow irreconcil- 
able with a high rate of economic 
growth? Can it be that economists are 
even more prone than Professor Ken- 
nedy believes to derive their values 
from the predominant philosophy of 
the times? That philosophy, which is 
secularism, indeed despairs of its un- 
aided ability either to attain justice or 
maintain growth—and nothing sub- 
stantiates the failure so much as the 
slightly desperate scramble of its dis- 
illusioned followers for political rescue. 

In this context, at least one immedi- 
ate challenge to a (rather than “the”) 
Christian conscience is not to trade 
secularism for welfarism, which is a po- 
lite term for the supreme state. And 
the challenge can be found in present 
conditions without envisioning future 
““maybes.” 
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Professor Kennedy certainly does not 
advocate welfarism, so what I have to 
say is not in opposition but in exten- 
sion—perhaps sparked by disappoint- 
ment at the timidity of his free market 
endorsement. To say that it “resists 
better than socialism the present day 
tendency to totalitarianism” is to 
praise with faint damns. Socialism is 
the present day tendency to totalitar- 
ianism. 

Pope Pius XII, speaking recently to 
the Italian Confederation of Com- 
merce, said: 

Unfortunately it is a very human tend- 

ency to follow the line of least resistance, 

to avoid burdens and to exempt oneself 
from them by having recourse to the sup- 
port of society and to life at its expense. 

These are easy solutions in which the re- 

sponsibility of the individual entrenches 

itself behind the anonymity of collective 
security. Freedom of economic activity 
cannot be justified and endure save on 
the condition that it serve a higher lib- 
erty and be ready, if necessary, to limit 
itself so that it does not violate superior 
moral demands. Otherwise, it will be 
difficult to halt the progressive trend to- 
wards a type of society whose economic 
and political organization is itself the 
negation of every freedom. 
His Holiness is obviously calling for 
Christian businessmen—and Christian 
economists—to face up to economic 
challenges and seek the solution of eco- 
nomic problems within the framework 
of Christian freedom and not in the 
Marxist framework of the welfare state. 
Give a state responsibility for social and 
economic justice and you give it, in the 
long run, Acton’s absolute power. 

That is why in this context I prefer 
to consider a Christian conscience rath- 
er than the Christian conscience. A 
theologian may caution me about the 
“Mind of the Church” but in an eco- 
nomic frame of reference a mass con- 
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science has overtones of the Marxian 
mass mind. (Also, I know something 
about 4 conscience. ) 

The distinction is not trivial. The 
besetting sin of many contemporary 
sociologists and economists from a busi- 
nessman’s practical (and, permit me, 
Christian) point of view is to justify 
for society what is wrong for the per- 
son. Distribution of wealth by bullets 
is robbery. But distribution of the same 
wealth by ballots “answers a demand of 
social conscience.” The influence of 
Keynesian theorists has made it easier 
and safer to vote indiscriminate “‘social 
benefits” out of other men’s labors than 
to rob banks—but it is at least ques- 
tionable whether either activity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

This is mot to say that the virtues 
of justice and charity should never be 
exercised through the convenient in- 
strumentality of government; they can 
and should, particularly through de- 
centralized or local government. It is 
to say that the battle of social and eco- 
nomic justice cannot be won by politi- 
cal storm troopers. It is to say that 
Christ’s command that we love one an- 
other envisions a different kind of 
brotherhood than that which secular 
sociologists in unwitting league with 
demagogues have debased to an alibi for 
political power-grabbing. It is to say 
that solving immediate problems of 
social justice by compromising princi- 
ples of political and economic liberty 
is a method which a Christian con- 
science should recognize as robbing 
Peter, not to pay Paul but to deceive 
him. 

But even this does not fully describe 
the long run futility of the welfare 
state. It is a stubborn fact that on any 
massive scale the wealth of a produc- 
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tion economy cannot be divided. On 
the level of an entire society the di- 
vision of wealth effects only a division 
of poverty. Professor Kennedy agrees 
(vide: his analogy of the pie) that di- 
viding wealth doesn’t work, that the 
lowest living standards are best raised 
by increased production. It is hearten- 
ing that his company is growing. But 
many still fail to see that division 
can’t work, that raising standards by 
increasing production is the only way 
to raise them . . . and this is so for the 
frequently ignored reason that a vast 
proportion of wealth in our economy 
consists of material and machines which 
have no economic value whatever ex- 
cept as they are used to produce more 
wealth. 


Social welfare measures are not a 
substitute for the tough realities of 
man’s personal responsibility for his 
fellow-man. And as a practical matter, 
carried too far, they can severely handi- 
cap or make impossible the exercise of 
that responsibility. Funneling tax funds 
in ever-increasing bounty through a 
federal cornucopia can eventually dry 
up the sources of private and local 
philanthropy. The prospect might 
give pause to those who have at heart 
the interests of such institutions as, for 
example, private hospitals and schools. 


There are a few paragraphs in Pro- 
fessor Kennedy’s article which I would 
have liked to comment upon could I 
have done so without going off on too 
wide a tangent. 


Especially in this age when the prob- 
lem is not production but “over-pro- 
duction,” the key to wider material 
well-being is better distribution. Ad- 
vertising is a tool of distribution. To 
advocate wider distribution and simul- 
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taneously disparage a legitimate tool for 
achieving it is economic naiveté. 


From that vantage point, the “social 
pressure” which Professor Kennedy sees 
caused by “ubiquitous advertising” and 
as a result of which “the whole process 
of ‘having’ leaves little time for ‘be- 
ing’” is a pedagogical bugaboo. It’s 
my business to know the effectiveness 
of well-planned and directed advertis- 
ing; would that it had the super-power 
that socio-economists sometimes so off- 
handedly accord it. Moreover, to the 
degree that unethical practitioners mis- 
use advertising or that harmful social 
pressure, however caused, does exist, the 
cure, as Professor Kennedy implies, is 
spiritual . . . for the obvious reason that 
the cause is spiritual. 


Challenge to Consciences 


As a matter of fact, “keeping up 
with the Joneses” is less a mark of our 
time than of many generations past. 
“Ubiquitous advertising,” sensitive to 
popular needs and moods, today is more 
apt to exploit the basic desire of hu- 
man beings to “‘be themselves.” As evi- 
dence, consider advertising-encouraged 
trends to informality in dress, individ- 
uality in home decoration, simplicity in 
cooking and other domestic arts and re- 
lated indications. ‘Do it yourself,” for 
example, reaches into the arts as well as 
the crafts. It is part of a healthy proc- 
ess of “being” rather than of “having.” 

And lastly, if and when the tech- 
nique of exerting spiritual pressure 
through advertising is mastered, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy and you and all of us 
may really see something. How to do 
it is part of the challenge not to ad- 
vertising but to that Christian con- 
science he writes about. The tool is 
available. 
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iii. Facts and Myths 





JOSEPH P. McKENNA 


Dr. McKenna heads the Department of Economics, 


Saint Louis University. 


WE LIVE in an imperfect world. The 
first step in its perfection is to’ de- 
termine why it is so. Our present con- 
cern is with economic growth. Dr. 
Kennedy sees in our modern passion for 
change the cause of our degradation; I 
see change as the cure. 

Adam Smith described growth and 
capital formation as the cause of the 
wealth of nations. Far from being an 
end in itself, as Dr. Kennedy de- 
scribes it, growth offers a palliative for 
many of the pressing problems of the 
family and the society. Family har- 
mony is often strained by worry over 
finances, the cost of housing, medical 
care, education, and social status. Simi- 
larly, the social fabric is strained by 
the existence of low-income groups, 
subsistence farmers, the aged and the 
unemployables. For the family and the 
society, more money offers a way of 
escape. For the prospect of a life that 
was “nasty, brutish and short,” we 
have substituted “better things for bet- 
ter living through chemistry,” metal- 
lurgy and the other technologies of a 
growing economy. 

To those who were too ineffectual 
to master the machine, it has always 
seemed that men were becoming en- 
slaved. A cry of romantic nostalgia 
continues, with a call to return to an 
idyllic pastoral world that never was. 
The practical men, who were strong 
enough to use machines to their own 
ends, have always rebuffed these ro- 
mantics in the curtest fashion. 
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This faith in the efficacy of growth 
has not been misplaced. Real income 
has grown and working hours have 
continually declined. In our own 
century, the average work week has 
fallen by a third, supplying that much 
more time to spend with the family. 
New appliances and products have re- 
turned the housewife to family mem- 
bership, no longer a full-time drudge 
who was too busy doing for her family 
to do anything with them. 

Even our problems are symbols of a 
better world and our frustrations at 
failing to make the most of it. Mother 
and father have found time to rejoin 
the family but have not yet learned 
how to make their new participation 
effective. Juvenile delinquency has be- 
come a problem, one that could be 
avoided when children went to work in 
mines and factories at twelve. Young 
people, who formerly had little choice 
of occupation, seem to find too few 
vocations to engineering, teaching or 
the religious life. 

We could make more of the oppor- 
tunities which the modern world has 
given us but surely nothing is gained 
by destroying our opportunities to 
avoid misusing them. Even the prob- 
lems which worry us most would have 
been incomprehensible to earlier gen- 
erations. Imagine how ridiculous a 
19th century man would consider our 
complaint that working men do not use 
their leisure wisely; in his day they 
had no leisure to use. 
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Rather than complain about eco- 
nomic progress, one might with equal 
logic object to modern medicine, which 
prolongs a life which people often spend 
badly. But think how previous genera- 
tions would have been delighted to 
worry about what to do after 65. 


Even in the list of missed oppor- 
tunities are the hints of opportunities 
seized. The mass publishing industry 
which produced Mickey Spillane also 
sold a quarter million copies of the 
Iliad and made a book on child care the 
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nonfiction best seller of all time. A 
record industry which spawns Elvis 
Presley also makes Toscanini available 
to every home, even after his death. 

Even some of the perennial problems 
of mankind seem to become less acute 
in a society which has progressed 
enough. It has been 2,000 years since 
Christ warned that “After all these 
things do the heathen seek” and we 
must admit that the heathen among us 
do so still. But big business leaders (a 
phrase which was a 19th century syn- 
onym for blackguard) now expect to 
devote at least a quarter of their energy 
to public activities. 


Our society still enslaves its leaders, 
just as did previous ones. Shakespeare 
lets Henry V speak for them: 

“The slave, a member of the country’s 

peace 

Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain 

the peace 

Whose hours the peasant best advant- 

ages.” 

All societies must depend very heavily 
on their most productive members and 
allow them less time, leisure and free- 
dom from care than the mass of the 
citizenry enjoys. 

It is a current literary fashion to ex- 
amine the tension-bound world in 
which modern executives live. Still one 
feels that the degradation forced upon 
the members of Morgan, Stanley and 
Company is somewhat less than upon 
the partners of the earlier counting 
house of Scrooge and Marley. 

In sum, then, growth is a necessary 
prerequisite for achieving the goals 
which Mr. Kennedy seeks. That we 
have not yet achieved them is a meas- 
ure of the growth still required and of 
our failure to seize the opportunities 
which growth has provided. 
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iv. No Alienation, No Failure 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 


Chairman of the Catholic Commission for Cultural and Intellectual 
Affairs, Professor Wilson is head of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


PRoFEssOR KENNEDY’s inquiry has, 
I think, advanced the discussion of 
Catholic economic ideas because he has 
correlated that thought with the cur- 
rent interest in economic growth. 

Economic growth is, however, a 
highly technical area. Policy in this 
field is surely an intricate matter, since 
disparity in economic development and 
unevenness in the rate of growth are 
characteristics of our time. In some 
countries there is retardation and in 
some there is no doubt retrogression in 
specific industries. But universally, 
whether or not countries are advanced, 
whether the rate of growth is high or 
low, some form of inflation seems to be 
in progress. John Jewkes has said that 
as the first half of the 20th century 
was concerned with unemployment, the 
second half is to be concerned with in- 
flation. And whatever the situation 
economically, there seems to be in the 
minds of contemporary men a great un- 
certainty, perhaps even fear, of their 
economic future. Behind “political 
moderation” may be a fear of anything 
that might prevent the economy from 
working at least at its current level. 

Our author is flanked by thinkers of 
two extremes. On the one hand, there 
are the pessimists. They are pessimistic 
about the continuation of the rate of 
growth or the permanent success, in- 
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deed, of technological society. Abstrac- 
tion from reality and alienation from 
the aspirations of the heart become 
characteristic, according to some, of the 
technological society at its height or its 
perfection.” 

In contrast, there are optimists about 
the future of the economy. They suffer 
no sense of disillusionment, for they are 
concerned with problems which in- 
evitably are to be solved by the appli- 
cation of science, by the advance of 
technology, by the contributions of the 
civil service or by the operations of 
management in the free market. 

There is here no alienation but there 
are problems of personal adjustment to 
the job, to the community or simply to 
life. There is no failure—there can be 
no failure—of technology, for here is 
the hope of man. There may be lags in 
social practice and there are personali- 
ties unsuited either to democracy or to 
the world of scientific solution but these 
are simply challenges that will be over- 
come. 


However, there are two primary 
types of intellectuals here: first, the 
man who is a scientist and, second, the 
technical man and the management 


1 See Frederick D. Wilhelmsen’s Introduction 
to Friedrich Georg Juenger, The Failure of 
Technology (Regnery, Chicago, 1956). 
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man, who are also the symbol of busi- 
ness. The scientist is symbolized by the 
physicist, who can from his hubris ex- 
press his amazement at the ignorance 
of management men, civil servants and 
political leaders. The purely technical 
man, having become an administrator 
of business, may be chiefly concerned 
with economic predictions for the next 
quarter. 

Those who flank Professor Kennedy 
stand frankly above the ordinary man 
who may have, in relation to the 
mysteries of the econemy, a sense of 
alienation in that the economy does not 
provide for the realization of the needs 
of his soul. In this perception we begin 
to understand the nature of the modern 
crisis, since it is the alienation of the 
person from both the economy and the 
state. The worker or the farmer or 
what not may sense like the experts the 
failure of the state to provide a pros- 
perity economy, except perhaps in a 
very few countries, including the 
United States. And no doubt the pros- 
perity we have is not due simply, or by 
any means, to the action of the govern- 
ment in directing the economy. 


Professor Kennedy stands in the mid- 
dle and he is only slightly pessimistic. 
Like a Christian, he says we must resist 
frustration, humanistic pessimism and 
the pride of the scientific and technical 
mind. He means, I believe, that we 
must try to realize by less than utopian 
reforms the Christian order of life in 
the framework in which we live. In 
this position he will find much agree- 
ment from both moderate liberals and 
moderate conservatives, who are both 
concerned with political action. 

It seems to me that Kennedy is right 
when he says that with a free market 
core we can work in time toward a 
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greater Christian infusion in the eco- 
nomic function. We can move toward 
spiritual conditions in living without 
accepting communism, let us hope 
without war, without Mr. Orwell’s 
1984 and without an unimaginative 
scientism living organically with a 
sterile bureaucratism. 


I would say that we must try to real- 
ize Christian values in freedom—in the 
freedom of the man to choose his voca- 
tion and to work in a free market and 
in his freedom to develop his being 
through Christian living. Economic 
coercion goes ill with freedom, just as 
intellectual coercion goes ill with 
spiritual freedom. A free market so- 
ciety can offer the conditions for a 
pluralistic society, whereas we know 
that the “five-year-plan” mentality de- 
mands the subordination of all liberties 
to its advantage. A man may be a 
Christian under almost any circum- 
stances, including those endured by a 
Father Rigney in a Chinese communist 
jail. And the purpose of Christianity, 
it must never be forgotten, is not mere- 
ly to reform a social order. It may be 
that the Christian revolutionary is just 
as reasonable a creature as a Christian 
conservative but the conservative 
would say that we must struggle for 
the realization of the Christian norm 
in the society we actually have. 

I agree with Professor Kennedy that 
a slower rate of progress will be more 
friendly toward the Christian-leavened 
order of society. In such an order there 
will be less perfection of technology 
and less alienation because the values a 
man may hold will be more possible of 
achievement in his life. At the moment 
our American “‘people’s capitalism” 
seems to be in this sense the best of the 
economic orders. 
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v. Need We Be Embarrassed? 


VERNON J. BOURKE 


Author of Thomistic Ethics, Dr. Bourke is a professor of 
philosophy at Saint Louis University. 


PROFESSOR KENNEDY’s article on the 
moral embarrassment occasioned by an 
economy of abundance points up sev- 
eral good questions. I should like to 
concentrate on four. 

1. Is there an economic abundance in 
the U. S. today? This is a question of 
fact and philosophers are not always 
good at facts. I do not presume to 
deny that there is in America some sort 
of abundance. Concretely, of what is 
there an abundance? Is it of imme- 
diately useful goods, such as food and 
clothing; or is it more in the area of 
“‘goods” which do not satisfy any im- 
portant human need? Is the gold at 
Fort Knox part of our real abundance? 

There is a further sub-question: how 
much real abundance would there be 
if all our citizens’ basic needs were ade- 
quately satisfied? A good portion of 
our people do not eat properly, cannot 
get satisfactory health care and so on. 
The problem of distributing apparent 
excesses of goods is still not licked, even 
in this wonderful country. 


Yet I cannot deny that Americans are 
better endowed with material goods 
than most other peoples. So, Professor 
Kennedy’s fundamental problem is a real 
one. 

2. What does a Christian conscience 
judge in regard to the disposition of 
excess goods? Many modern Christians 
think that having money in the bank 
is a mark of virtue. Weber and Taw- 
ney probably overstated their criticisms 
of one type of enterprizing Christianity 
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which found its fulfillment in profit- 
making. The truth of the matter is 
that some Christian consciences are 
very tender when it comes to judging 
the laziness of others and very tough in 
asserting that wealth is the reward of 
Christian diligence. Yet there are voices 
raised in criticism of such acquisitive 
Christianity. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr re- 
cently preached a sermon’ which 
thoughtfully expressed many of the 
same qualms that are implied in Ken- 
nedy’s article. 

I have written elsewhere about St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ views on the use of 
excess material possessions.” Briefly, 
while Aquinas favored individual in- 
itiative in the production and handling 
of such goods, he insisted that the right 
to use these goods is common to all 
men. This means, in practice, that a 
productive worker or manager may first 
concern himself with the satisfaction of 
all the reasonable needs of himself and 
his family. But, if his production ex- 
ceeds these personal needs, the surplus 
should be distributed to other persons 
who can use such goods. Thus baldly 
stated, the Thomistic position may seem 
either very right—or very wrong. 

There are difficulties in working out 


1 “The Christian Conscience and an Econ- 


omy of Abundance,” April, 1956, Pitts- 
burgh; reprinted in the Union Seminary 
Quarterly. 

2 “Material Possessions and Thomistic Eth- 
ics,” in Philosophic Thought in France and 
the United States, ed. M. Farber, Univ. of 
eae Publ. in Philos., Buffalo, 1950, pp. 
613-627. 
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its practical details. Yet the main lines 
of a Christian attitude toward one’s 
abundance of real goods seem to me to 
be covered in St. Thomas’ position. 
What is needed now is a careful appli- 
cation to present circumstances. There 
is no point in trying to find this in the 
text of St. Thomas; he did not know 
our contemporary economic situation. 
Economists with a conscience might do 
weil to study the Thomistic suggestions 
on the right to common use. 

3. What does economic progress 
mean? Many terms used in economics 
are metaphorical. The main thing about 
metaphor is to know when you are us- 
ing it. Growth, for instance, has a 
proper sense in reference to plants and 
animals. But what grows economi- 
cally? Is simple quantitative increase 
growth? Similarly, progress implies 
movement toward a desired goal. Is 
this what economic progress is? If so, 
what is the goal? Consider a statis- 
tic:* the circulation of comic books in 
the U. S. grew from ten million in 
1940 to 1,200 million in 1954. In some 
sense, this is an instance of economic 
progress: think of all the added work 
for new workers! Yet, is this an ex- 
ample of improvement and real abun- 
dance in our culture? 

Recently some philosophers have be- 
come interested in words and their 
meanings. These analysts would call 
economic terms, such as growth and 
progress, pro-words. Besides their em- 
pirical meaning, they carry a connota- 
tion of emotional approval. It’s a rath- 
er nice thing to be growing and mak- 
ing progress. Yet some instances of 
economic progress are not worthy of 
such approval. We may be deceiving 
ourselves and others by using such met- 


® Gleaned from my wife’s copy of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (January, 1957) p. 20. 
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aphorical terms. Say we have a white 
mouse who averages ten miles an hour 
on a treadmill. By stimulation with a 
diligently applied electric spark, we 
may increase his rate of progress to 15 
miles per hour. But this mouse is get- 
ting nowhere. Are some instances of 
economic progress treadmill examples? 

There are also anti-words: like back- 
ward and underprivileged peoples. A 
recent bitter article by a Ceylonese 
thinker who knew U. S. life very well 
(he headed a department of the Boston 
Art Museum for many years) is very 
pertinent.“ He suggests that many 
Asiatic and African people live very 
good lives—better lives economically 
and culturally than many Americans— 
yet they are labelled backward peoples. 
He particularly resents their being 
called mew peoples, when their way of 
life was well-established long before we 
took over from the Amerindians. He 
feels that we might not improve the 
lot of the Ceylonese any more than we 
did the living conditions of the Sioux. 

For those who will not read his arti- 
cle, let me suggest a few parallels. Most 
of the disciples of Our Lord were un- 
derprivileged fishermen. Most of the 
Renaissance painters were economically 
backward. Most professors of economics 
are economically less enterprising than 
the members of the teamsters’ union. 
Let us watch our pro- and anti-words! 

4. How can we identify our values? 
This is the basic question. I am in per- 
fect agreement with Professor Kennedy 
on this assertion. Christianity provides 
a hierarchy of values, of which too few 
contemporary Americans are aware. It 
is ironic to have a non-Christian, like 
Coomaraswamy, remind us of this in a 


* A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Am I My Broth- 
er’s Keeper?” Jubilee (January, 1957) pp. 
36-40. 
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Catholic magazine. We do not even 
share the same values as the Fathers 
who framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Our ideals have become more 
and more material; our judgments more 
quantitative. We have been overcome 
by megalomania: everything that is big- 
ger is better. 


vi. Faith is the Lost Factor 


Economics is concerned with values; 
it is refreshing to read an economist 
who recognizes that it is. Kennedy is 
right: the economist must judge in 
terms of values of some sort. The big 
problem is to identify our values. And 
this is not merely a problem for econo- 
mists. 


DAVID McCORD WRIGHT 


Professor Wright teaches economics at McGill University, 


Our AGE Is so deeply impregnated 
with materialism and its economic sub- 
species, economic determinism, that 
even those of us who are Christians in 
intention often find ourselves writing 
as materialists before we quite realize 
it. I cannot help thinking at times 
Professor Kennedy, in his article, falls 
into this error. For it would seem to me 
that he is inclined a bit too often to 
apply mechanical and material stan- 
dards to ethical and qualitative prob- 
lems. 

For example, he feels that the high 
rate of economic growth has swept 
aside “plain living and high thinking.” 
But I would like to suggest that the 
spirit behind that phrase has very little 
to do with income levels. What the ex- 
pression refers to is a certain austerity, 
decorum and balance to life, emanating 
from the spirit within, upon the at- 
mosphere of a home. The sensitive per- 
son will recognize this atmosphere at 
once and it can be found in the richest 
as well as the poorest houses—provided 
the requisite sensitiveness and moral 
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balance are forthcoming. To be sure, 
a very quick rise in economic circum- 
stances can for a bit knock the most 
poised individual a bit off balance. But 
the qualities of moderation, control and 
consideration can speedily re-assert 
themselves. If they do not, it is not the 
level of expenditure but the way it is 
used and the spirit in which it is used 
that is at fault. 

So far, however, as material circum- 
stances do affect the problem, there is 
one aspect of the case that I mentioned 
in my Democracy and Progress and 
which seems to me quite important. I 
refer to the effect upon family life—no 
matter how wealthy—of the “servant- 
less world.” In the farm family, there 
are often members of all ages. The 
burden of looking after the children, 
the sick and the aged can thus be shared 
among many individuals. In _ the 
wealthy family of the Victorian period 
servants abounded and, for their em- 
ployers, family life could be remarkably 
peaceful and untroubled. But the con- 
ditions of modern life place a burden 
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of almost unremitting vigilance and re- 
sponsibility upon the parents of the 
modern urban and suburban family, 
only mitigated by the school, the camp, 
the hospital and the kindergarten. The 
conflict between a man’s responsibility 
to his family and to his work, even 
when he is quite well off financially, be- 
comes often much greater. However, 
as Professor T. N. Carver pointed out 
30 years ago, the servantless world is 
the direct result of democracy, free 
education and full employment—all 
good things. But let us recognize its 
consequences and not just blame them 
on economic growth. 

Finally, ‘“‘the generally bleak picture 


vii. Call to Contemplation 


of frustration” depicted by ‘“‘contem- 
porary poets and novelists” is, I submit, 
the result of lack of faith, not of too 
much economic activity. The man at 
home in eternity can bear risk and dis- 
appointment in time. But if he feels 
lost in his eternal nature, the disap- 
pointments of this world crush him. 

Professor Kennedy, I submit, blames 
economic growth for the results of lack 
of faith. I suggest that if atheists 
worked less or had less ambition, this 
would not make them less frustrated or 
healthier ‘but probably the reverse. And” 
merely slowing down economic growth 
wouldn’t make them any more Chris- 
tian. 


JOHN C. CORT 


Mr. Cort is secretary of the New England Newspaper Guild, 


AFL-CIO. 


Goop piscussions feed on contro- 
versy, and so I have been combing Pro- 
fessor Kennedy’s piece looking for 
things with which I could disagree. My 
search has not been fruitful. 

The nearest approach I can make to 
picking a fight is to suggest that there 
are some flaws in his thesis that “the 
rapid rate of economic growth” is a 
key that has unlocked the door to the 
material, if not the spiritual, millenium. 

These hymns of praise to our current 
prosperity which depress Mr. Kennedy 
remind one a little of the rising chorus 
of self-adulation that welled from the 
throats of all classes of Americans back 
in the 1920s. 

“A chicken in every pot and two cars 
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in every garage!” they cried in a frenzy 
of faith in the efficacy of Economic 
Growth. And look what happened. 

Our present state of well-being has 
survived the last major war about 11 
years, the same interval of time as that 
between 1918 and 1929. And this lat- 
ter-day edition has not as truly quali- 
fied as peacetime prosperity as did the 
Twenties. We have had the Korean 
War and a continuous state of cold war 
to keep the smelter pots burning and 
the wheels of industry turning. 

Take away the big government 
spending for defense and what would 
happen? I shudder to think of it. Leave 
it in there, and it looks as though you 
may have to, and you could still have 
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a man-sized depression. Just give us 
time, that’s all. Given half a chance, 
we can mess things up as well as our 
fathers did before us. 

No, that’s a little extreme. We do 
have a few built-in checks and _ bal- 
ances that we didn’t have in 1929. All 
these laws guaranteeing (to some) 
minimum wages, workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment benefits and old- 
age pensions (at starvation levels) are 
better than nothing. Millions of work- 

_ers are not even touched by them, but 
still, they help sustain purchasing 
power. They represent progress. 

And the unions are much stronger 
than they ever were in the 1920s, about 
five times as strong numerically. A 
good bit less than that when figured as 
a percentage of the labor force. But 
this too is real progress, in spite of the 
Becks and the Hoffas. 

I like the story about the political 
candidate on the soap box describing his 
platform and shouting, “Neither infla- 
tion or deflation but, rather, FLA- 
TION!” 

It is probably not natural to homo 
Sapiens that he should ever be able to 
construct an economy wherein only the 
shiftless will suffer, wherein wages, 
prices and profits will be neither too 
high nor too low but just exactly 
right. 

The best we can hope for is no doubt 
the stability of a spinning top, mindful 
of the fact that a top travels on a 
sharp point, can skitter all over the 
room before it settles down and, fi- 
nally, needs rewinding from time to 
time. : 

Nevertheless, I have a theory that 
justice is the best economist and an- 
other theory that man, even American 
man, knows better than he lets on 
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wherein justice lies and a third theory 
that he is free to choose between the 
more just and the less just. 

It seems to me that too many Amer- 
icans have been paying wages that are 
too much lower than they could afford 
to pay (and a few demanding wages 
that are too much higher than they 
need); it also seems to me that too 
many Americans have been setting 
prices and reaping profits that are too 
much higher than is either necessary or 
good for them. It only makes it a lit- 
tle more irritating to realize that these 
prices are often set in collusion with 
competitors, in flagrant violation of our 
sacred anti-trust laws. 

In short, I look for trouble. When 
these things happen, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before production gets 
ahead of consumption, profiteering 
ahead of purchasing power. When the 
depression comes, Professor Kennedy 
will find everyone in a much better 
mood for self-examination. 

Like most professors, however, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy seems to me to be a 
little weak on specifics. What spe- 
cifically does he want to push instead 
of Economic Growth? Stronger fam- 
ily life, yes. A return to “plain living 
and high thinking?” More contempla- 
tion among the captains of industry? 

It seems to me that there are values 
within the economic order, or perhaps 
I should say evils, which might demand 
our attention before we start worrying 
about the higher levels of thought and 
contemplation, desirable as these may 
be. 

Granted that Eric Gill, Peter Maurin 
and the prophets and prophetesses of 
the Catholic Worker and Integrity were 
frequently talking through their hats. 
Even so, they had some points. We have 
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given little or no thought to the prob- 
lems involved in reconciling mass pro- 
duction and the demands of human 
personality, the loss of interest in the 
job, of pride in craftsmanship, of even 
the most elementary identification with 
the whole act, and fact, of creation. 


I would suggest to Professor Kennedy 
that he give some attention to the eco- 
nomic, as well as the spiritual, implica- 
tions of that passage in Quadragesimo 
Anno wherein Pius XI urges that ‘‘the 
work-contract be somewhat modified 
by a partnership contract” so that 
“workers and other employees thus be- 
come sharers in ownership or manage- 
ment or participate in some fashion in 
the profits received.” 

I think it is possible to get quite star- 
ry-eyed over the vision of factories 
manned by men who are sometimes 
bored by the inevitable drudgery, like 
all of us, but nevertheless find a deep 
satisfaction in their work because it is 
not so mechanical that it makes autom- 
atons of them or because they have 
worked out a relationship with man- 
agement that makes it possible for them 
to identify themselves with the act of 
creation, or both. 

And I think there is a kind of eco- 
nomic growth to be considered in the 
dynamism of profit-sharing and stock- 
sharing. As Eric Gill once pointed out, 
men work best when they own and con- 
trol their own tools and materials and 
when they are inspired by that kind of 
interest that can only come with self- 
interest. 

Maybe we shall never be able to make 
contemplatives out of the captains of 
industry. But we might try making 
contemplatives out of the workers. 
Come to think of it, Christ did better 
with them than He ever did with the 
rich and brilliant. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


THis DiscussION, which closes with 
Mr. John Cort’s comment, illustrates 
the type of service SOCIAL ORDER be- 
lieves to be important for its readers. 
A question concerning the direction 
our economy is taking has been raised 
by Professor Kennedy. The problem 
has been examined sympathetically and 
seriously by competent spokesmen from 
the several social disciplines, all of them 
men whose minds are illumined by the 
Christian view of life. 

If the discussion seems somewhat in- 
conclusive, it is, I suggest, because 
topics of this sort are knotty ones 
where the first need is to provoke dis- 
cussion and, by furnishing ideas, stimu- 
late deeper examination. 

Recently returned from a mission 
to Puerto Rico where, as a public mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, I participated in 
the fixing of minimum wages for se- 
lected industries on the island, I am pre- 
occupied by the responsibilities con- 
fronting a wealthy nation in a world 
of poverty. The question of the rate 
of economic growth is acute in every 
society where the pressures of popula- 
tion (and of imperious human expec- 
tations for a better life) on immediately 
available wealth are extreme. 

SOCIAL ORDER proposes to examine 
soon the field of foreign economic aid: 
the workings of our actual programs, 
the recommendations of several public 
committees, the forms, proportions and 
purposes our aid should take and the 
consequences for the nation’s economy. 

My personal thanks to all who col- 
laborated in this symposium. 


LEo C. Brown, S.J. 
Director, Institute of Social Order 
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Moral Guidance 
of Catholic Business 


In the course of an academic project the 
writer surveyed the guidance services pro- 
vided for business majors in 106 selected 
Catholic secondary schools of the State 
of New York. The subjects in this study 
were 19,281 pupils in grades nine through 
12. About 75 per cent of the sample were 
girls. 

The school respondents in this investi- 
gation were directly asked if the moral 
implications of business training and prac- 
tice were stressed with their Catholic 
business students. One hundred replied 
“yes”; six answered “no”. When asked 
if special instruction in the Seventh and 
Tenth Commandments were given, 101 an- 
swered in the affirmative, while five re- 
plied in the negative. Ninety-five of the 
schools stressed the moral duties of busi- 
nessmen, seven did not. Only nine offered 
either a special course or units in business 
ethics. Forty-seven had some type of 
Catholic Action group to which business 
students could belong, 59 did not. 

Instruction in Catholic social principles 

-was provided for in 86 of the schools. 
Such moral guidance was given in 56 
through integration of papal social teach- 
ings into regular business classes. Forty- 
six schools furnished this instruction on 
the Church’s social program through units 
in social studies, while five reported spe- 
cial emphasis in this field during the sec- 
retarial practice course. On the question 
of the unionization of the white collar 
worker, 32 thought that their graduates’ 
attitude was favorable, 16 reported that 
students were indifferent in this matter, 
one said that their attitude was hostile, 
while the rest believed themselves not to 
be in a position to make a statement. 

On the question of encyclicals stressed 
in their teaching, 48 cited “Christian Mar- 
riage,” 32 referred to “Atheistic Com- 
munism,” 30 schools discussed the papal 
letter on the “Christian Education of 
Youth,” while 21 taught the encyclical on 
the “Mystical Body of Christ.” 

In an attempt to gauge the effectiveness 
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Students 


of all this instruction, the respondents 
were requested to indicate the extent to 
which specific aspects of Catholic Social 
Doctrine were stressed with these business 
students. Regarding the dignity of work, 
it was discovered that 77 emphasized it 
frequently, 29 sometimes and none rarely 
or never. The rights and duties of both 
employers and employees were considered 
frequently in 70 schools, while 33 stated 
sometimes and only three rarely. Unions 
and the right of free association were 
often discussed since 69 mentioned “fre- 
quently,” and 36 “sometimes” in response 
to this query. Social Justice and Social 
Charity were stressed frequently by 63, 
sometimes by 36, rarely by two and never 
by five. The right to private property 
was studied frequently in 49 schools, while 
it was sometimes taken up in 52, and only 
five schools rarely or never discussed it. 
Emphasizing the obedience due to the moral 
teachings of the encyclicals was done fre- 
quently in 41 schools, sometimes in 33, 
though 15 did it only rarely and 17 never. 
The Industry Council Plan was taught 
frequently in only six schools, and some- 
times in some ten; 23 touched it rarely 
and 67 never discussed it. 

Nearly 95 per cent of the 106 schools in 
this present investigation thought that the 
moral implications of business training 
and practices were stressed with business 
students, principally through Religion 
classes and integration of such matter in 
regular business courses. The same means 
were also utilized to instruct these students 
in Catholic social principles, although over 
40 per cent also cited units in social 
studies for this purpose. The main points 
of Catholic social thought proved to be 
taught by these schools, with the excep- 
tion of instruction in the Industry Council 
Plan. As a result of this instruction over 
half of the respondents did not know the 
attitude of their average business graduate 
toward unions, though 30.2 per cent did 
believe it was favorable. 

BrotHer Purp Harris, O.S.F. 
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The 
Hoover Commission 


Achievement — and Agenda 


George A. Higgins, S. J. 


In piscusstNnc his legislative program 
for the 85th Congress (in the January 
16 Budget Message), President Eisen- 
hower pointed out an area which needs 
“prompt attention with a view to de- 
termining whether new national policies 
should be adopted in the light of the 
reports and recommendations now 
pending in the Congress.” He referred 
explicitly to the “numerous detailed 
recommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission which the committees were 
unable to consider prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the 84th Congress. . . .” The 
inference may be justly taken from the 
President’s remarks that implementa- 
tion of the second Hoover Commis- 
sion’s reports has lagged. 

The steady growth in size of the Fed- 
eral government and the expansion of 
its activities and functions has led to 





Father George A. Higgins, S.J., heads 
the Department of Political Science at The 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. He has been reporting regularly on 
the activities of the Hoover Commissions 
in the I.S.0. Political Science Service 
Letter. 
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some nine modern attempts to make it 
operate more efficiently and economical- 
ly through executive reorganization.’ 


The first Hoover Commission made 
some 273 recommendations for reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch. 
Some 58 public laws, 39 Presidential 
Reorganization plans and administra- 
tive directives resulted in implementa- 
tion of 196 (72 per cent) of the 
recommendations. Although monetary 
savings could not be calculated ac- 
curately since the Korean War brought 
a substantial increase in the Federal 
budget, the success of the first Hoover 


1 From 1887-89 the Cockrell Committee 
studies concentrated on improvement in 
the business methods of the executive 
branch. Four years later (1893-95) the 
Dockery-Cockrell Commission studied the 
operations of the same branch. Then came 
the Keep Commission, 1905-09; the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency, 1910-13; the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments, 1921; the Byrd Committee in the 
Senate and the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, 1937; and the 
first Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
chairmanned by’ ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, 1947-49. 
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Commission created a demand for a 
second survey. 

The President initialed the law creat- 
ing the second Commission July 10, 
1953.” 


Special Objectives 

Concentrating upon the reorganiza- 
tion of existing departments and agen- 
cies in order to secure more effective 
operation and economy, the first Com- 
mission had not been authorized to re- 
port upon policy questions such as the 
elimination of programs and agencies. 
The second Hoover Commission has, 
however, felt that it was authorized: by 
Congress not only to report on eff- 
ciency, economy and improved service, 
but to recommend policies as well. Thus 
its scope was much broader than that 
of the first Commission. Obviously, 
also, it followed that its proposals would 
be much more controversial, and much 
less likely to receive quick congressional 
approval. 

The newer Commission sought six 
objectives: to preserve the full security 
of the nation; to maintain the function- 
ing of all necessary agencies; to stimu- 
late the fundamental research upon 
which the national security and progress 
are based; to improve the efficiency and 
to eliminate waste in the executive 
agencies; to reduce or eliminate govern- 


2 Its twelve members (seven Republicans, 
five Democrats) included Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., Attorney-General; Arthur S. Fleming, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; James A. Farley; Senator Homer 
Ferguson (succeeded by Senator Styles 
Bridges); Senator John L. McClellan; 
Solomon C. Hollister, Dean of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s College of Engineering; Robert 
G. Storey, Dean of Southern Methodist 
University’s School of Law; Representatives 
Clarence J. Brown and Chet Holifield; 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain; and Sidney A. Mitchell, for- 
mer Executive Director of the first Hoover 
Commission. 
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ment competition with private enter- 
prise and to strengthen the economic, 
social and governmental structure. 


To conduct the study of organization 
and policy, the Commission set up some 
nineteen “Task Forces” to report on a 
major problem area. Some two hun- 
dred individuals served as Task Force 
Committee members. Each member of 
a Task Force was assigned an activity 
of the executive branch to investigate 
relative to its efficiency and economy. 
Any existing research or other ma- 
terial on the activity or agency involved 
was restudied. Responsible officials in 
the agencies under investigation were 
interviewed. The plants, factories and 
sites of the functions or operations un- 
der scrutiny were visited. Finally, to 
obtain the complete, factual picture, 
experts or consultants with specialized 
knowledge in the particular field were 
hired and worked with the Task Force 
members. Then meetings were held to 
obtain reports from members of the 
Task Force, its subcommittees engaged 
in specialized study, and its consultants. 
The Task Force would then compile, 
evaluate and synthesize its informa- 
tion. Finally, it would decide what 
general and specific improvements in 
efficiency and economy should be made, 
and what policy changes should be 
recommended. A Task Force Report 
incorporating its findings and recom- 
mendations was then submitted to the 
parent Hoover Commission. 

The Hoover Commission would name 
a subcommittee of some three of its 
own members to study the Task Force 
Report and to draft a preliminary re- 
port for the Commission. These sub- 
committees were not under any obliga- 
tion to accept any of the Task Force 
recommendations. They had a free 
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hand and might modify them substan- 
tially or in part or reject the recom- 
mendations entirely. Actually, only one 
Report, that of the Task Force on the 
Business Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, was accepted in its 
entirety by the Hoover Commission. 
After the preliminary report of the 
subcommittee was circulated among the 
Commission members for suggestions 
and comment, revised drafts would be 
drawn. The 12-man Commission itself 
would then meet to make recommen- 
dations. It examined each recommenda- 
tion individually and, after modifica- 
tion or approval or rejection, it would 
pass on to the next recommendation of 
the study report. The draft was then 
reedited by the Commission staff to in- 
corporate the changes which had been 
approved. After final approval by the 
Commission members, the Report was 
sent to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the period from February 14, 1955 
to June 30, 1955, the Commission sub- 
mitted eighteen final Reports to the 
Congress.* 

The Commission made some 314 
recommendations, or with due regard 
for overlapping, some 362 in three cate- 
gories. Fifty might be presented by the 
President to the Congress for adoption 
through Presidential Reorganization 
plans or might be implemented by Presi- 


% They included such areas as Budget and 
Accounting, Business Enterprises, Business 
Organization of the Department of De- 
fense, Depot Utilization, Federal Medical 
Services, Food and Clothing, Intelligence 
Activities, Legal Services and Procedure, 
Lending Agencies, Overseas Economic Op- 
eration, Paperwork Management, Personnel 
and Civil Service, Real Property Manage- 
ment, Research and Development in the 
Government, Surplus Property, Transpor- 
tation and Water Resources and Power. 
Including those of the Task Forces, the 
Reports totaled over three million words. 
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dential directives; 145 were within the 
authority of the various departments 
and agencies to adopt and were termed 
“administrative recommendations;” 167 
would require legislation but could be 
implemented by a smaller number of 
legislative acts. At the time of the 
presentation of the Final Report of the 
Hoover Commission, some 50 adminis- 
trative implementations had already 
been taken by the executive agencies 
concerned. 


The consensus of opinion is that the 
Report on Water Resources and Power 
is the most controversial. Chairman 
Hoover thought that the most impor- 
tant recommendation of the Commission 
was contained in the Report on Per- 
sonnel and Civil Service. It called for 
the creation of a “senior” civil service. 
This new group would consist of career 
administrators who would be selected 
from all parts of the civil service, de- 
partments and agencies on the basis of 
demonstrated performance. The group 
would be neutral in politics, and thus 
would not have to defend the policies of 
any particular administration. It would 
be responsible for the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the Federal government. 
Some 1,500 administrators would be ap- 
pointed to such “senior” status as soon 
as possible, and a final strength of 3,000 
such executives might be needed. 


The total estimated savings to be ob- 
tained through implementation of the 
Commission’s recommendations were 
placed at $8,565,100,000. The savings 
would be enough to balance the budget 
and to reduce taxes. It was also em- 
phasized that an additional $10 billion 
could be recaptured through recovery 
of Federal capital invested in govern- 
ment agencies such as the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Rural Electri- 
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fication Administration, reduction of 
unnecessary treasury authorizations for 
several agencies to draw funds in larger 
sums than are needed for their activi- 
ties, speedier liquidation of certain lend- 
ing agencies, and personal and real sur- 
plus property sales. 


Budget Balanced 


Actually, in 1956, we balanced the 
budget and emerged with a surplus of 
$1,626,000,000. How much of this 
was due to the twelve per cent of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
which have been implemented at the 
moment is a matter of conjecture. 
However, on January 16, 1957, in his 
1958 Budget Message, the President em- 
phasized that the reduction of the Vet- 
erans Administration staff in non-medi- 
cal activities by some 10,000 was due 
to better procedures, including extensive 
mechanization of operations. New pro- 
cedures in overseas supply activities of 
the Department of Defense employing 
faster communications and better trans- 
portation had reduced inventory re- 
quirements and thus had saved both 
capital investments and costs of han- 
dling. New methods, organization and 
equipment had enabled the Post Office 
Department to handle an eleven per 
cent increase in the volume of mail 
with only an increase of some three per 
cent in personnel. Better review pro- 
cedures had resulted in a transfer by 
government agencies of real property 
holdings to other agencies to the extent 
of some $131 million, and a consequent 
reduction in the volume of new pur- 
chases. Surplus real property amount- 
ing to some $366 million had been sold 
by the government. Undoubtedly, 
Hoover Commission activity and rec- 
ommendations in those fields had con- 
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tributed tangibly and intangibly to 
such savings. 

In June, 1955, two weeks before the 
final report to the Congress, Chairman 
Hoover predicted that 70 per cent of 
the 314 proposals would be adopted in 
five years. This belief was based on 
the fact that 90 per cent of the news- 
paper editorials on the work of the 
Commission had been favorable. Sec- 
ondly, while the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission had been 
criticized, some 72 per cent had been 
finally adopted. 

On June 7, 1955, Chairman Francis 
of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report had stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had ordered “early and 
vigorous action on the _ proposals.” 
Chairman Francis announced that he 
had been assured that only a few pro- 
posals were contrary to the Adminis- 
tration’s program. 

In his State of the Union speech in 
early January, 1956, the President said 
that the Commission’s Reports were 
under “intensive review” and already in 
the process of implementation in im- 
portant areas. On March 2, 1956, the 
President announced that the Depart- 
ment of Defense agreed with 85 per 
cent of the recommendations made to 
improve its operations. On April 29, 
1956, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Percival F. Brundage, reported 
that he accepted virtually all the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
in the field of Budget and Accounting. 
On May 7, criticism was expressed to 
the effect that while the Post Office 
had streamlined its procedure and the 
Defense Department had made impor- 
tant improvements and estimated sav- 
ings at several hundreds of millions an- 
nually, in other important areas Con- 
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gressional action was needed for about 
half of the Commission’s proposals. It 
was felt that the President had given 
lip service to the work of the Hoover 
Commission but had provided little 
leadership in securing Congressional im- 
plementation. Such leadership is usual- 
ly employed through sending Presiden- 
tial Reorganization plans to the Con- 
gress. 


In May, 1956, the President sent his 
first Reorganization plans to the Con- 
gress. Plan No. 1 sought to establish 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force re- 
spectively the Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Research and Development. 
Plan No. 2 was intended to separate the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation from the Home Loan Bank 
Board. Both plans were rejected by the 
84th Congress. 


On July 1, 1956, a year after the sub- 
mission of the final Hoover Report to 
the Congress, only five per cent (17) 
of 314 recommendations had been 
implemented fully by the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. Most were of 
minor value compared with the pending 
proposals. Twenty-eight per cent or 96 
had been partly implemented, while 67 
per cent or 211 were either pending, or 
had been rejected or ignored. 


Criticism of the lag in implementa- 
tion increased, but the Republican plat- 
form for 1956 stated that the Party 
would continue its extensive program 
for improving the “efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the Federal government in 
accordance with the principles set forth 
in the report of the Hoover Commis- 
sion.” Also, assurance by the President 
that he was solidly behind the Hoover 
proposals came in a press conference 
October 12, 1956. Queried as to why 
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more of the Hoover recommendations 
had not been implemented, the President 
replied “that by the time we are done 
85 to 95 per cent of these recommenda- 
tions will be adopted.” 


As of October 21, 1956, the Ad- 
ministration termed its progress on 
implementation of the Hoover Re- 
ports “satisfactory.” Of a total 479 
recommendations, 313 or 65 per 
cent had been accepted in whole or 
in part by the Administration and 
Congress. Of the 313, 193 had been 
implemented in whole or in part or were 
in the process of implementation. Fifty- 
one of the 193 had been put into opera- 
tion. One hundred nine proposals were 
awaiting action while 57 had been re- 
jected. To date, 59 recommendations, 
or 12 per cent of the 479 proposals had 
been fully implemented. But this 12 
per cent contained the less controversial 
proposals, and the major Commission 
proposals on foreign programs, veterans 
medical service, personnel and civil serv- 
ice, and water resources and power had 
not been implemented. Some of the 
rejected recommendations covered higher 
prices in military post exchanges, higher 
parcel post rates, an end to chemical 
research by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, cessation of the program of 
Federal loans for college housing, termi- 
nation of the G.I. mortgage guarantee 
program. A hopeful note was sounded 
when the President promised to “submit 
specific legislative proposals to the next 
session of Congress.” He asked for bi- 
partisan support on these measures. 
However, last November 15 the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce took 
issue with the Administration’s use of 
the term “satisfactory” as characteriz- 
ing the progress on implementation to 
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date: it felt that there had been a defi- 


nite lag in the implementation program. 


Perhaps the most important of the 
139 bills, resolutions and reorganization 
plans introduced in the Senate during 
the 84th Congress to implement the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
was that sponsored by Senator Kennedy, 
S. 3897. This budget and accounting 
act will permit agencies to prepare and 
to execute their budgets on a cost basis. 
The aim of the changes is to give a 
clearer picture of the actual cost of 
programs which the government oper- 
ates, and thus to exercise tighter con- 
trol over spending. Under cost budg- 
eting the cost of an operation reflects 
the use of materials on hand and in in- 
ventory as well as the cost of new pur- 
chases. The bill will also permit agen- 
cies to maintain their accounts on an 
accrual basis showing resources, liabili- 
ties and operating costs. 

The House rejected the key Hoover 
Commission proposal that congressional 
appropriations should also be determined 
on an annual accrued expenditure basis, 
i.e., that appropriations should be lim- 
ited in any fiscal year to what the gov- 
ernment actually plans to spend that 
year. Unused balances of appropriations 
from previous years would lapse at the 
end of each fiscal year. Thus, if agen- 
cies had to submit budgetary requests 
for appropriations on such an annual 
accrued expenditure basis, they would 
be prevented from building up large 
backlogs of funds which were removed 
from immediate control of the Congress 
and central Budget authorities. But in 
spite of the elimination of this key pro- 
posal, it is felt that this is the most im- 
portant improvement in the govern- 
ment’s financial structure in the past 
decade or more. The President recom- 
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mended on January 16, 1956, that the 
Congress “give further consideration to 
legislation which would place govern- 
ment appropriations on an accrued ex- 
penditure basis.” 


Implementation 


To implement S. 3897, an Office of 
Accounting was established in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to put into effect 
the principles of accrual accounting and 
cost-based budgeting. All Federal agen- 
cies were ordered October 14, 1956, to 
adopt a definite schedule for a change 
to the accrual or cost system of ac- 
counting. The order was also aimed at 
requiring agencies to use a cost-based 
budget, though they would also have to 
submit a budget based upon “‘obliga- 
tional authority,” i.c., the amount of 
money agencies can contract to spend, 
even though the bills may not be paid 
for several years later. In his 1958 Budg- 
et Message, the President noted that 
the change to cost budgeting and mod- 
ern accrual accounting would “make 
possible better management through im- 
proved information needed to control 
costs.” 


One important objective of both the 
Hoover Commission and the Admini- 
stration has been to end unnecessary 
governmental competition with private 
business. On January 15, 1955, the di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget 
ordered all agencies to make an imme- 
diate inventory of all commercial-in- 
dustrial type activities and to evaluate 
such operations. It was announced that 
as a general policy the Federal govern- 
ment would not begin or continue any 
commercial activity to provide a serv- 
ice or product for its own use if such 
a product or service could be procured 
from private enterprise. 
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In May, 1956, the first inventory of 
commercial-industrial activities of the 
Federal government revealed that we 
had 19,771 such activities which fur- 
nished a product or service for the gov- 
ernment. The Department of Defense 
had terminated 32 types of commercial- 
industrial activities at some 246 instal- 
lations. The General Services Adminis- 
tration had placed contracts with pri- 
vate business for some 60 categories of 
services. In October, the Bureau of the 
Budget reported that some 355 competi- 
tive manufacturing activities of the De- 
partment of Defense were to be dis- 
continued or substantially curtailed. 
The same was true of 137 competitive 
activities of the government’s civilian 
agencies such as the Departments of 
Agriculture, Health, Education and 
Welfare, Interior and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The Hoover Commission 
had recommended that some 1,000 of 
such business enterprises should be elimi- 
nated. 

The first reason for the lag in imple- 
mentation is that the recommendations 
of the later Hoover Commission are 
more controversial than those of the 
first. For the second Hoover Commis- 
sion considered not only efficiency but 
also policy, and since the Commission 
was not equally bipartisan but weighted 
with Republicans, the recommendations 
are more suspect of a partisan tinge. 
This means that those recommendations 
which deal with policy issues and need 
Congressional action will be scrutin'zed 
very closely as, for example, recom- 
mendations in the field of water re- 
sources and power. 

On the policy question, ex-President 
Truman observed on January 14, 1956, 
that he did not think “that any com- 
mission or committee can designate the 
policy of the government of the United 
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States. Only the President and the Con- 
gress can do that.” A Hoover Commis- 
sioner, Representative Chet Holifield, 
felt that ““The members of Congress are 
better qualified to make policy judg- 
ment and to legislate for the national 
welfare than any 12-man commission.” 


Commissioner Holifield also empha- 
sized that when the Hoover Commis- 
sion set itself up as an expert body in 
all fields of inquiry, it “set for itself an 
impossible task.” He claimed that in 
meeting after meeting the Commission 
had passed judgment in a matter of 
minutes upon most difficult and techni- 
cal matters with which the-individual 
members had no more than a casual ac- 
quaintance. If such was the case, the 
Congress will want to weigh any pol- 
icy proposals most carefully. It is in- 
teresting to note that when on January 
10, 1956, in his State of the Union 
message to Congress, the President pro- 
posed a commission to investigate the 
nation’s financial system, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Representative Wright Pat- 
man of the House Banking Committee 
and Senator Paul H. Douglas opposed 
the idea. They proposed a Congressional 
committee rather than a commission. 


A further point that has been raised 
is that the Task Forces which made the 
initial Reports were appointed mostly 
at the instance of Chairman Hoover. In 
August, 1955, The Democratic Digest 
accused Chairman Hoover of usurping 
power by naming such Task Force per- 
sonnel without consulting Commission 
members. He was also accused of stack- 
ing the Task Forces with men who had 
a vested interest in a particular point 
of view. Chairman Hoover accused the 
Democratic National Committee. of a 
“‘smear,” but the controversy did indi- 
cate that controversial policy issues in 
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the Hoover recommendations would 
have to prove themselves on their own 
merits, 

A final point which indicates that 
Congress may move slowly pertains to 
the Hoover recommendation to elimi- 
nate some 1,000 business enterprises 
from the government. When the De- 
partment of Defense began planning to 
close some of its manufacturing and 
commercial facilities, the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations 
attached a rider to the 1956 defense ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 6042. This rider, 
contained in section 638, through denial 
of funds, forbade the Department of 
Defense from eliminating by contract 
or otherwise work which had been per- 
formed by civilian personnel of the De- 
partment for a period of three years or 
more. The proposed elimination would 
have to be justified to the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees at 
least 90 days in advance as economically 
sound and capable of performance by a 
contractor without danger to the na- 
tional security. No disposal or transfer 
of the activity could be made if disap- 
proved by either committee within the 
90-day period. 

When the President signed the bill as 
Public Law 157 of the 84th Congress, 
he said he had signed only because the 
funds were urgently needed by the De- 
partment of Defense. He had been ad- 
vised by the Attorney General that sec- 
tion 638 was unconstitutional as an 
invasion of the province of the Execu- 
tive. He also stated that Congress has 
no right to confer upon its committees 
_ the power to veto executive action or to 
prevent executive action from becoming 
effective. He would hold section 638 
invalid insofar as it attempted to give 
the House and Senate committees a veto 
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power upon the Executive unless a court 
of competent jurisdiction determined 
otherwise. 


But the Executive did submit its pro- 
posals for discontinuance of commer- 
cial activities to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees. For the 
Comptroller General had ruled that sec- 
tion 638 would be strictly enforced. 
When, in 1956, the House Committee 
on Appropriations was considering the 
1957 Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 10986, it inserted a sec- 
tion (633) which was identical with 
that in the 1956 bill. But on May 10, 
1956, the House voted to eliminate sec- 
tion 633 from the bill. However, the 
House rescinded its prior action on July 
24, 1956. By a vote of 201 to 185 it 
inserted in a new bill, H.R. 7992, its 
old provision. Section 27 of H.R. 7992 
was passed as a separate bill. 

Since section 638 of the 1956 act 
expired at the end of the 1956 fiscal 
year, as the 85th Congress began in 
January, 1957, there appeared to be no 
restrictions upon the Executive to such 
business eliminations as formerly re- 
quired prior legislative approval. 

This controversy again is indicative 
of the temper of the Congress, and 
probably another attempt will be made 
by the Congress to secure such veto 
power over executive proposals. The 
controversy probably has conditioned 
the Congress to adopt a critical atti- 
tude towards other Hoover Commis- 
sion areas of policy. However, we may 
safely conclude that attempts to im- 
plement the Hoover recommendations 
will now be made at a faster tempo than 
in the 1955-56 period of the 84th Con- 
gress. For 88 per cent still remain for 
the 85th Congress and the Administra- 
tion to implement. 
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LITURGY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
The Proceedings of the Sixteenth Na- 
tional Liturgical Week.—Edited by Rev. 
Aloysius F. Wilmes and Rev. Christian 
J. Martin. National Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Elsberry, Mo., 206 pp. $2.00. 


Pope Pius XI wrote in Quadragesimo 
Anno, “Then only will it be possible to 
unite all in harmonious striving for the 
common good when all sections of society 
have the intimate conviction that they are 
members of one great family and children 
of the same heavenly Father; and further, 
that they are ‘one body in Christ and every 
one members of one another’, so that ‘if 
one member suffer, all the rest suffer with 
ty 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body, then, 
has a direct bearing on the reconstruction 
of the social order. 

This conviction of being one body in 


Christ and members of one another is not 
fostered by the individualistic and self- 
centered type of piety now so common; it 
comes only from that social piety which is 
enshrined in the liturgy of the Church. 
For our union in the Mystical Body of 
Christ is the very basis of liturgy. Hence 
it follows that a spiritual outlook formed 
by the liturgy is a vital need for all who 
work for social reconstruction; it is the 
only outlook which can act as a completely 
satisfying inspiration for the social aposto- 
late; and it is the lack of this which is the 
fundamental reason why so many Catholics 
are passive and inert, 

As Virgil Michel, O.S.B., wrote some 
20 years ago (Orate Fratres, May, 1938) : 
“One cannot steep oneself in the true mean- 
ing of the Mass as corporate worship... . 
yet remain a cold-blooded individualist in 
one’s life outside the precincts of the 
altar. Similarly, one cannot become social- 
minded in regard to the large economic 
problems of our day without adverting to 
the fact that such social-mindedness has its 
proper place in the religious life of the 
Christian. It is impossible to remain indi- 
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vidualistic in prayer and be sincerely social 
in daily life, or to remain individualistic 
in daily life and yet become sincerely 
social in prayer.” 

It is good to observe that American 
Catholic sociologists appreciate this point 
and join forces with American liturgists in 
seeking solutions to their problems. It 
has always, in fact, been a distinguishing 
mark of the liturgical movement in Amer- 
ica that its leaders have shown constant 
interest in social reconstruction. As early 
as the second National Liturgical Week in 
St. Paul, 1941, the program included pa- 
pers on the Christian Family, on the Social 
Problem and on International Peace. In 
subsequent years these and allied subjects 
have cropped up again and again. But 
quite the fullest and richest treatment ac- 
corded to them so far has been at the 
Sixteenth National Liturgical Week 
(1955) in Worcester, Mass. 

The foundations of the right attitude are 
laid in a wonderful exposition, by Dom 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., of the social 
nature of Baptism. He shows how a full 
understanding of Baptism in its social 
implications can give to Catholics a lively 
awareness of their dignity and vocation as 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, as 
brethren of Christ and brethren, too, of 
all Christ’s members. In Baptism God has, 
as it were, laid His hand on each one of 
us and consecrated us to do His work and 
bear His fruit among our fellowmen. In 
the light of this concept of the Christian 
as one committed to the work of re-in- 
carnating Christ in each succeeding gen- 
eration, Father Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., 
analyzes the present crisis in social affairs. 
He shows that the very root of it is that 
spirit of individualism with which the 
spirit of the liturgy is in essential conflict. 
The industrial revolution with all its evil 
consequences was a fruit of this individual- 
ism; so also are excessive nationalism, 
secularism, economic liberalism, the break- 
up of family life and the rest. The cure 
must be the building up of what is con- 
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trary to individualism and already there 
is a strong reaction in this direction. But 
there is grave danger lest it take the form 
of a godless collectivism destructive of 
man’s dignity. That is no remedy; the true 
remedy is a genuine spirit of community 
such as is exemplified in the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

And this remedy, according to Msgr. 
Thomas J. Tobin (himself an outstanding 
worker in industrial relations), can be 
applied only through the Mass which is 
the key to the solution. The theoretical 
basis for social reconstruction is undoubt- 
edly the Mystical Body doctrine; but that 
doctrine has to be brought to life in the 
minds and hearts of our people. It must 
pass over from the realm of theory into 
that of action; and the action which ex- 
presses and embodies it is that communal 
action which is the Holy Sacrifice. 


The Mass is the true school of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ; it is the bring- 
ing together and uniting of the children of 
light who are scattered among the children 
of darkness. For centuries the faithful 


had, in fact, no other school but the Mass. 
Father J. A. Jungmann, S.J., the great 


historian of the liturgy, says in his The 
Sacrifice of the Church, “In Christian 
antiquity the Mass was by far the most 
important—if not the only—pastoral ac- 
tivity of the Church. . . . Other institu- 
tions which, according to our present no- 
tions are indispensable elements of normal 
pastoral practice just did not exist at all. 
There were no Christian schools . . . no 
youth movements . . . nothing bearing any 
resemblance to organized Catholic Action 

. no pious associations or confraterni- 
ties . . . But there was always the Chris- 
tian Sunday and there was on Sunday a 
liturgy which was truly living and closely 
connected with the life and feeling of the 
people. And the power of its inspiration 
was so overwhelming that it sufficed to 
stand in the place of all those other things 
which we are accustomed to regard as in- 
dispensable for effective pastoral work... . 
This was the period of history in which 
Christianity triumphed over paganism. It 
triumphed not only exteriorly, but also in- 
teriorly, in that it brought about that 
fundamental transformation whereby a 
pagan society became a Christian society, 
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a pagan world became a Christian world.” 
That is what the Mass once effected; and 
that, says Msgr. Tobin, is what it has the 
power to effect again if only it be properly 
appreciated and used. 


Ed Marciniak of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life (Chicago) then takes up 
the theme. He considers how the Mass 
has a direct bearing on the economic 
order by fostering in men’s hearts the dis- 
positions which are the exact opposites of 
those which engendered the economic prob- 
lem as we face it now. Against secular- 
ism the Mass centers us upon God; against 
individualism it impregnates us with the 
community spirit of solidarity in Christ. 
The function of the layman in economic 
reform has, he says, been envisaged up to 
now in terms which are defective; it can be 
seen in its proper amplitude and balance 
only by considering it as the overflow into 
the economic sphere of the layman’s true 
function in the Mass. He calls for an ever- 
increasing collaboration between liturgists 
and sociologists within the Church, since 
both are wrestling with problems stem- 
ming, in the last analysis, from the same 
roots. 


Msgr. George Higgins of the N.C.W.C. 
points out, however, that a merely liturgi- 
cal training is by no means enough to 
equip Catholics for their part in the politi- 
cal order. No matter how greatly they 
may be inspired by the Mass, even when 
this is properly understood and actively 
shared, they are not thereby endowed ex 
opere operato with political wisdom and 
prudence. There is still the need for them 
to study the Church’s social doctrines and 
principles. Nevertheless, because the con- 
version from human selfishness and sin is 
necessary for the temporal or political or- 
der, both the study and the application of 
these principles can never be divorced from 
the Mass. 


Bishop John Wright of Worcester, 
Mass., Bishop Vincent S. Waters of 
Raleigh, N. C., and Bishop John R. Mac- 
Donald of Antigonish, N. S., spoke of 
the relationships of the Mass to inter- 
national order, to the racial problem and 
to family life respectively. In each case 
the message, though differently illustrated 
and deduced, amounts to the same thing— 
that no true solution to these problems can 
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ever be reached except through the work of 
men inspired by certain ideals—ideals 
which will be formed by a genuinely 
liturgical understanding of and sharing in 
the Mass. 

This book of Proceedings, then, is a 
rich mine from which those who have de- 
voted themselves to the social apostolate 
can extract very precious material. 


CuirFrorp Howe, S.J. 
Harlaxton, England 


CULTURAL VALUES OF AMERICAN 
ETHNIC GROUPS.—By Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods. Harper, New York, xii, 
402 pp. $4.50. 


This book was written to assist social 
workers and members of the other helping 
professions to understand the conflicts and 
tensions experienced by clients because of 
their varied ethnic backgrounds. 

The term “ethnic” as used here “denotes 
a feeling of belonging to a group because 
of racial or cultural similarities, or both.” 
(p. 11) After a brief definition of terms, 
the author proceeds to discuss the ethnic 
“values” related to the major institutions 
comprising the social system. Because of 
its importance in the transmission and con- 
servation of cultural differences, the fam- 
ily and its relationships receives major 
consideration. (pp. 149-320) 

Extensive use is made of individual case 
material. This makes for interesting read- 
ing but such a wide variety of ethnic 
groups comes in for discussion that there 
is some danger that the average reader 
will lose sight of the specific cultural pat- 
terns which the cases are meant to per- 
sonalize. 

Culture conflicts must be understood in 
terms of total cultural patterns. Case ma- 
terials may provide valuable insights but 
if the student does not achieve some un- 
derstanding of the total cultural pattern 
of each group, he has no way of judging 
whether the case is pertinent or repre- 
sentative. Few will deny that bizarre 
cases are the most interesting. It does 
not necessarily follow that they are the 
most valuable for understanding the group 
as a whole. 

This is a sympathetic, readable treat- 
ment of ethnic differences in our society. 
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Since America is a “nation of nations,” 
members of the helping professions need 
to acquire the insights developed here. 
They should draw profit from this tolerant 
presentation of ethnic differences and their 
effects. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 

Institute of Social Order 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ASIAN REV- 
OLUTION.—Edited by Rajah B. Mani- 
kam. Friendship Press, New York, vi, 
293 pp. $2.50. 


REFORMERS IN INDIA, 1793-1833.—By 
Kenneth Ingham. Cambridge University . 
Press, xi, 150 pp. $3.50. 


INTRODUCING BUDDHISM.—By Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. Friendship Press, 
New York, 64 pp. 60c (paper). 

JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA.—By 
Oscar A. Ornati. Institute of Interna- 
tional Industrial and Labor Relations. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. $3 
(paper); $4 (cloth). 

With the United Nations as a sounding- 
box for the various ideologies of nations, 
there is no one who has not heard of the 
so-called Asian Revolution. Dr. Mani- 
kam’s analysis adds little to what we know. 
In fact, his account is already outdated: 
the French now have little to do with 
Indo-China, and India is well into her Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan with its accent on the 
socialistic pattern of society. 

Even Professor Ornati’s creditable book 
needs to be brought up to date. Indian 
labor must, today, be studied in the back- 
ground of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which is an all-out effort in favor of the 
heavy industries. Further, Prof. Ornati’s 
work has one serious omission: Indian 
labor “attitudes” which are so essential to 
a real understanding of Indian labor. Thus, 
absenteeism is more correctly explained by 
that attitude of the worker which shows 
itself when he says: “Why should I do a 
full week’s work, when now I earn in 
four days what I formerly earned in a 
week?” Then again, it is useless to talk 
about collective bargaining when Indian 
labor is still bound up with politics, out- 
side leadership and class war! 

Dr. Manikam’s lament (p. 86) that de- 
spite the educational effort of Christianity, 
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“Christians in Asia, whether Western 
missionaries or nationals, have not been 
sufficiently concerned with social prob- 
lems,” may be explained by the fact that, 
for the most part, in this country, academic 
knowledge is divorced from practical con- 
duct of life. Dr. Ingham’s historic survey 
of education gives the impression of a 
massive Protestant effort, and yet meas- 
ured in terms of results for the social bet- 
terment of the country, it proves disap- 
pointing — academic knowledge has had 
little practical use. 

The few pages of “Buddhism on the 
March” of Dr. Manikam’s book are clari- 
fied by K. S. Latourette’s short historic 
survey of Buddhism But how far 
Buddhism will be able to guide the socio- 
economic-political forces at work in Asian 
lands is everybody’s guess. 

The first two books deal only with the 
Protestant missions in Asian countries. 


No mention is made of the Catholic mis- 
sions except in passing. Unless the reader 
keeps this fact in mind he will, from the 
reading of these books, get a very distorted 
idea of the Christian social and educational 
effort in Asia. 

C. C. Ciump, S.J. 


Social Institute, Poona, India 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE.—By A. Delafield 
Smith. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, xi, 204 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Smith is an assistant general coun- 
sel of the Federal Social Security Ad- 
ministration in Washington. From its 
inception (1937) he was the principal at- 
torney of the Social Security Board. 
Through his long experience as an at- 
torney, he has come to strong convictions 
about the place of the law in relation to 
applied social sciences. His evident con- 
cern for people and their freedom puts 
him in search of a philosophy that will 
grant security, guarantee liberty and 
maintain the inherent dignity of man. In 
pursuit of this noble purpose Mr. Smith 
builds his convictions on the laws of na- 
ture itself: “It has become fashionable,” 
he states, “to lose sight of the law.” 

The virtue of justice, which is the ul- 
timate guardian of adequate relationship 
between man and his fellow man, can 
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never be effectively enforced by positive 
law. Justice cannot be thrust upon man; 
founded as it is on the law of nature, it 
can only be acquired by his own effort 
and desire to be a just man. Total re- 
liance on government for the establish- 
ment of a good society is a futile one. 
“Government,” says Mr. Smith, “can ef- 
fectively serve the individual but cannot 
effectively manage him.” 

This is a good and thoughtful book, of 
value to anyone concerned with people, 
their needs and their rights. 


A. H. ScuHetrer, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


UNION HOUSE, UNION BAR: The His- 
tory of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International 
Union, AFL-CIO.—By Matthew Joseph- 
son. Random House, New York, xiii, 
369 pp. $5. 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: A Union 
Approach to Fair Employment.—By 
John Hope II, with an Introduction by 
Senator Hubert Humphrey. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, xiv, 142 pp. 
$3.25. 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND PROBLEMS 
AT MID-CENTURY.—By Sidney C. 
Sufrin and Robert C. Sedgwick. Knopf, 
New York, xii, 385 pp. $5.75. 


Latest in the growing list of labor union 
histories, this story of the hotel workers 
and bartenders was commissioned by the 
organization. Josephson has done his ustfal 
competent job. Building his story around 
three officials whose combined periods of 
leadership spanned the life of the union 
—former Secretary-Treasurer Jere Sulli- 
van, President Edward Flore and Presi- 
dent Hugo Ernst—he has woven a fasci- 
nating tapestry. It is an honest, unvar- 
nished account of the record and the trials 
that underlie the present vigorous culinary 
and catering union with its 430,000 mem- 
bers. The story ends with the death of 
Ernst in 1954 and the accession of the 
current president, Ed Miller. 

John Hope, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Fisk University, cooperated 
with the United Packinghouse Workers, 
AFL-CIO (formerly CIO) to direct that 
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union’s self-study looking to improve race 
relations and eliminate discrimination. The 
survey, undertaken in 1949, is described 
and reported in this little volume. Out of 
the findings the union’s leaders and mem- 
bership have launched their continuing pro- 
gram of active planning and policy-making 
aimed at removing discrimination, espe- 
cially as affecting its own membership 
which is one-third Negro, one-tenth Mex- 
ican-American and one-fifth women; the 
campaign was conducted at local union, 
plant and community levels. The meat of 
the book is really well summed up in 
chapter 7 which details problems and ef- 
forts and accomplishments. A sound book. 
Sufrin and Sedgwick, both at Syracuse 
University, have produced a textbook that 
is adequate, up-to-date and teachable. The 
normal topics are treated here; there is 
more than ordinary emphasis on the social 
and political and other non-economic fac- 
tors which affect labor market, wage set- 
ting and other analyses. It is an especially 
manageable undergraduate manual. 


Mortimer H. Gavrn, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND METHOD.— 
By F. Zeuthen. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., xii, 364 pp. $6. 
This is an invaluable book to the eco- 

nomic analyst, a revision and enlargement 

of a work originally published in Danish 

in 1942. 

The book combines in an extraordinary 
degree the most careful presentation of 
classic pieces of analysis like Walras’ 
equations and Cournot’s monopoly situa- 
tions with most recent promising advances 
by von Neumann and Morgenstern and 
von Stackelberg. 

The book is written without pretensions, 
lucidity and clear exposition being at all 
times the obviously paramount aim. As is 
so often happily the case with Scandi- 
navians, the author is less earthbound by 
the limitations of language than many 
writers in English. 

The first part deals with the object of 
economic analysis and its relation to poli- 
cy. Part two presents the Walrasian 
equilibrium and proceeds to a theory of 
distribution. The third part concerns 
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variations over time and the fourth with 
market forms, with a brief look at eco- 
nomic power in the hands of property 
owners, monopolists and the state. 

This book will be most convenient to 
graduate students preparing for doctoral 
examinations. It would probably be most 
valuable to those who passed their ex- 
aminations some time ago. 

7 BerNnarp W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Marquette University 


GIANT CORPORATION: CHALLENGE 
TO FREEDOM.—By T. K. Quinn. Expo- 
sition Press, New York, 198 pp. $3.50. 
Mr. Quinn holds as anything but self- 

evident these truths: that there is com- 
petition among oligopolies, that crucial in- 
ventions all come from business research 
laboratories, that dependence of newspa- 
pers and magazines on huge advertisers 
does not affect editorial policy, that Gen- 
eral Motors and the local M & M Drug 
Company are similar “private” enterprises, 
that no professors are called “on the car- 
pet” for chiding big-business contributors 
to the university, that anti-trust laws are 
being vigorously enforced, that most cor- 
poration executives consider themselves in 
their work as free as Jeffersonian demo- 
crats, that fewer competitors means more 
competition. 

The thesis of this book is essentially 
that freedom is intrinsically related to the 
qualitative and quantitative amount of in- 
dependent economic decisions that are 
made in a society. These decisions de- 
crease in direct proportion to increasing 
industrial concentration. Therefore, it is 
argued, freedom is being lost in the United 
States. 

Mr. Quinn correctly emphasizes that 
generous-minded industrialists like Mr. 
Harlow Curtice do not guarantee large- 
souled industries. The danger to society 
comes from a corporation’s nature not its 
personnel. There should, then, be a defi- 
nite movement te recognize that the size 
of operating companies and the size of 
holding companies are two different things. 
Freedom depends on the first not the lat- 
ter. Underlying the approach of the 
author, a former General Electric official, 
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is a broad, humane view of societal prob- 
lems. He maintains that judgment about 
the value of industry must be primarily 
founded on philosophy, theology, poetry 
and politics in the Aristotelian sense. This 
is why his thesis will not be widely ac- 
cepted. For the only effective modern 
criticism is economic criticism. And, eco- 
nomically, big business is efficient for it 
can make greater profits. If small «men 
cannot compete effectively, can that be the 
fault of the giants? The one truly un- 
fortunate aspect of Mr. Quinn’s argument 
is that it is probably true. 


JAMEs VINCENT SCHALL, S.J. 
Georgetown University 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN.—By Eu- 
gene S. Geissler (editor). Fides, Chicago, 
155 pp. $2.95 (cloth); $1 (paper). 

Five mothers and two fathers, with a 
total of forty children, and one priest dis- 
cuss in practical as well as devout fash- 
ion some problems in child rearing with 
special attention to areas of child develop- 
ment most closely related to religion, such 
as family prayer and the family as a unit 
at Mass or at First Communion. A sane 
and useful discussion of the rationale and 
the techniques of sex education by parents 
for their children is contributed by Father 
Blaise Hettich. 

Wa tter L. WILKINS 
Saint Louis University 


THE NEW JAPAN: GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS.—By Harold S. Quigley and 
John E. Turner. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 456 pp. $5. 
Professor Quigley, co-author of this 

volume on the contemporary govern- 
mental and political situation in Japan, is 
a long-time student of the country. In 
1932 he authored Japanese Government 
and Politics, a similar analysis of the or- 
ganization and trends of Japanese politics 
under the Meiji Constitution, which was 
lauded by Japanese authorities as one of 
the finest studies on the subject yet at- 
tempted by a foreign scholar. During the 
years 1946-1947 he served as research con- 
sultant for SCAP where he was able to 
garner much of the material for this latest 
work. 
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The New Japan presents the second 
chapter in Japanese constitutional history, 
being an analysis of post-war politics and 
of government under the new constitution. 
The first five chapters are a synopsis of 
the previous work, presenting an account 
of the pre-war and inter-war system. The 
next three chapters deal with the first 
period of the Occupation and set forth 
the conditions following the surrender, the 
policy and administration of the Occupa- 
tion and the procedure and victims of the 
Purge. Chapters IX to XII tell of the 
promulgation of the new constitution. The 
remaining eleven chapters comment upon 
the new constitution and the various asso- 
ciated institutions, e.g. the political parties, 
the courts, the national public service, the 
national diet. In appendices are given the 
complete texts of both the old and the 
new constitutions, along with several other 
documents of interest. 

The work is accurate and reliable and, 
in general, well-documented. The tone is 
moderate and highly objective. Much 
space is given to the new constitution and 
to the process leading up to its formation. 
With regard to the much-controverted 
point of the imposition on the country of 
an American-drafted constitution, the 
authors take the stand that the Japanese 
in time would have by themselves evolved 
a satisfactory constitution by improving 
the Meiji Constitution which, the authors 
affirm, had in it the seeds of democracy. 
Many consequent difficulties might have 
been avoided, had this happened. 

One notable omission ‘in a work ex- 
plicitly treating the Japanese constitution 
is any consideration of the revision of that 
document, a question very much under dis- 
cussion at the present time. 

This work, like its predecessor, has also 
been praised by Japanese students of po- 
litical science for its objectivity and com- 
prehensiveness. Minor criticisms are that 
the work might have made greater use of 
Japanese sources (the authors make use 
only of works written in or translated into 
English) ; and, further, that the book’s 
very moderation has an unhappy side—a 
refusal to explore possible solutions of 
some of the problems it raises. 


Francis Maruy, S.J. 
Sophia University, Tokyo 
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THE IRISH IN AMERICA.—By Carl 
Wittke. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge, 319 pp. $5. 


Professor Wittke, best known for his 
studies of German immigration, in this vol- 
ume turns his attention to the more than 
four and a half million Irish who made 
their way into this country during the dec- 
ade 1820-1920. Making use of contempo- 
rary documentation and striving for ob- 
jectivity with almost over-scrupulous ef- 
forts to portray the controversial Irish- 
American in his true light, the author tells 
a tale often heroic, frequently sordid, but 
always interesting. 

The best sections of the book are those 
devoted to the first great waves of immi- 
gration which accompanied and immediate- 
ly followed the “famine years” of the last 
century ; and there are graphic descriptions 
of the horrors of the immigrant ships and 
of the welcome awaiting the new arrivals 
in the great Eastern port cities. 

The Irish in America ranges through 
such diverse topics as the Know-Nothing 
movement of the 1850’s, the Irish in the 
Civil War, the Fenian fiasco and the long- 
drawnout controversy between German and 
Irish Catholics over “Cahenslyism.” Other 
chapters are devoted to the achievements 
of Irish-Americans in politics, in sports, 
in education, in journalism and in science 
and medicine. 

“Professional” Irishmen and that pe- 
culiar and extremely common breed of 
Irish-American described by Wittke as 
“filio-pietistic” will not like this book be- 
cause it glosses over little of what was at 
times an ugly story; but the discerning 
reader of Irish birth or ancestry will find 
much cause for pride in reading of the 
rise of his people from the alleys and 
festering slums of our American cities to 
a place of honor and respect in our national 
life. 

It may seem petty to single out for ad- 
verse criticism a few blemishes in what is 
on the whole such an excellent study; but 
Professor Wittke is guilty of a number 
of errors, particularly in the latter stages 
of the work. There is, for example, surely 
no justification for placing Dion Bouci- 
cault, one of the most important figures 
in the history of the theatre, in the same 
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category with such dramatic nonentities as 
John Brougham, James Pilgrim and Sam- 
uel D. Johnson. Wittke also completely 
misinterprets the role of Sir Roger Case- 
ment in the Rising of 1916; and one need 
not lay one’s self open to the charge of 
being “‘filio-pietistic” by insisting that there 
was something more to the “Black and 
Tan” outrages in Ireland after World War 
I than an effort to suppress Sinn Fein 
“murder gangs.” 

STEPHEN P. RYAN 

Xavier University, New Orleans 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE.— 
Edited by G. H. Calpin. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, ix, 200 pp. 
$3.50. 

How complicated a seemingly simple 
situation can in reality be is perhaps shown 
most clearly in the case of the race ques- 
tion in South Africa. Apartheid we would 
rightly say is an evil. But simply in so 
saying we have done nothing to penetrate 
to the causes of the evil. We have done 
nothing to see into an inner societal struc- 
ture which, in the 20th century, would 
move a government to a deliberate policy 
of exalting the white minority of a nation 
at the expense of an overwhelmingly larger 
but helpless non-white majority. 

The South African Way of Life does 
precisely help the reader to penetrate into 
the structure of such a society. And what 
he sees almost bewilders by its complex- 
ity. Not that the book is a tractate for 
or against the present South African pol- 
icies, or that it continually and explicitly 
points out the complexity of the problems. 
Rather, in twelve quiet, almost deliberately 
reserved, chapters it presents facts and fig- 
ures which are eloquent enough by them- 
selves. Most of these chapters are by peo- 
ple who call South Africa their native land 
and who have studied and loved that land. 
So, with scholarship and understanding 
they try to present, as the subtitle of the 
book indicates, “the values and ideals of a 
multi-racial society.” 

A general historical background begins 
the book and in itself does much to ex- 
plain the problems besetting a society of 
conflicting ethnic groups. The early Afri- 
kaans, the later English, the small Jewish 
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group, the indigenous Bantus, the Colored 
of mixed racial origins and the once-inden- 
tured Indians, all add their specific contri- 
butions to the richness and the tension of 
the land. To each group is devoted a chap- 
ter, written by one of its members. In 
each of those chapters the author attempts 
to explain the group’s place in South Afri- 
can life, whence it came, how it arrived at 
its present status, what its desires are for 
the future and, most importantly, what are 
its motives, past and present. 

After these considerations, there are 
chapters on education, on political institu- 
tions, on political parties and trends and 
on economic factors (for example, the 
gold and diamond finds and their effects on 
all six groups). Finally, David Marquard, 
the author of the perceptive introductory 
chapter, closes the book with an equally 
perceptive. summation entitled Quo Vadis. 
Conflicts and struggles several centuries 
old have by no means been resolved. But 
overriding all such conflicts, great and 
small, is the central problem of race rela- 
tions: “How is the energy, the initiative 
and the organizing ability of the white race 
to be harnessed to the natural gifts of the 
Bantu so that the two groups will be able 
to work together for the development of 
their country? On the answer to this 
question depends the future of the South 
African nation.” 

That future would appear far brighter 
if the leaders and people involved could 
meet the issues as soberly and intelligently 
as do the authors of this relatively brief 
but quite excellent study. 


Joun W. Papsere, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION.—wW. J. 
H. Sprott. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 164 
pp. $3.50. 

Here W. J. H. Sprott, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Notting- 
ham, polishes up the major concepts of 
sociology with a wire brush and with this 
same brush spanks whole schools of soci- 
ologists. This is criticism at its best. 

Scientific knowledge in any field is the 
joint product of the individual geniuses and 
the social currents of an age. Scientists 
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who are highly sensitive to the social cur- 
rents but who have little genius merely 
elaborate existing knowledge; scientists of 
greater genius transform existing knowl- 
edge. Sprott finds modern sociologists do- 
ing much more elaborating than transform- 
ing. He wonders where the geniuses are 
hiding. 

Much that is offered as new is merely old 
knowledge clothed in unfamiliar and often 
more obscure language. In small group 
research, for example, Lewin’s symbolisms 
like tg > fs employ a strange type of force 
terminology and convey a false impression 
of scientific precision. These symbolisms, 
moreover, tell nothing that could not as 
easily be told in more standard terminology. 

Hard as he is on group dynamics ex- 
perts who chase after the trivial, Sprott is 
harder still on those like Sorokin and 
Toynbee whose excesses are in the opposite 
direction. In their “grand manner” they 
cram vast eras of time and arrays of events 
into neat historical-sociological hypotheses. 
Under appropriate statistical tests these 
hypotheses would probably fade into 
chance. 

What, if anything, does Sprott like? He 
does seem to like Parsons’ theoretical work 
on social systems and roles. This does not 
prevent him, however, from chiding Par- 
sons for scaring readers by his repellent 
definitions. Those Sprott favors he hits 
only a little Jess hard. 

James Epwarp McKeown 
DePaul University 


MONOPOLY IN AMERICA.—By Walter 
Adams and Horace Gray. Maomillan, 
New York, xv, 221 pp. $3.50. 


At the outset it should be mentioned that 
this book is a polemic against giantism in 
business. Even so, however, it is an im- 
portant addition to the ever-growing liter- 
ature of the day on the subject of big busi- 
ness. Its thesis is that the federal govern- 
ment in the last couple of decades has ac- 
tively promoted monopolies in this country. 

This is well documented by analyses of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the opera- 
tions of the CAA and the FCC and the 
latter’s refusal to form policies which 
would have provided for the full utiliza- 
tion of FM and UHF, our defense pro- 
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curement policies, the tax benefits given to 
corporations through such things as oil 
depletion allowances and accelerated tax 
amortization certificates, our post-war sur- 
plus-property disposal programs, the fa- 
voritism shown to the international oil 
cartel and such instances. 

As might be expected, the authors hold 
that big business is neither inevitable nor 
desirable, and that it is an obstacle to free 
enterprise. Yet they do not impute im- 
proper motives to any government branch, 
for they state that “monopoly has been 
resorted to with increasing frequency as 
the chosen instrument for advancing the 
public welfare.” 

The book’s approach, however, is not 
negative. In numerous cases, constructive 
and specific suggestions are made as to 
what changes should be made. On the 
whole, the authors place little hope in 
regulation as such. Trust-busting, they 
contend, should be carried on so effectively 
that regulation will not be needed. An 
interesting feature is the chapter devoted 
to the history of monopolies in England, 
which the authors use as support for their 
position. 

Roy LecuTREcK 
St. Louis 


ADAM SMITH AND THE SCOTLAND OF 
HIS DAY.—By C. R. Fay. Cambridge 
University Press, New York, viii, 174 
pp. $4.75, 

The Royal Economic Society with its 
new definitive edition of Ricardo has un- 
doubtedly set a trend which will affect 
every one of the great “classicals.” The 
Department of Social and Economic Re- 
search, Glasgow University, is responsible 
for this work on one of the leading figures 
of Scotland’s “Augustan Age.” 

Professor Fay has little new to offer on 
the life and times of Adam Smith. How- 
ever, in a rich literary style, Fay has pil- 
laged all available sources for an amazing 
amount of sidelights and insights, in effect 
a “biographical miscellany.” Any student 
who has been forced in the past to collect 
for himself this material from Rae’s Life 
and Scott’s Adam Smith as Student and 
Professor will appreciate the greater acces- 
sibility (and at times readability) of this 
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new book. The author has also delved 
into newspapers and other records to por- 
tray Smith clearly within the context, and 
against the background, of the Scotland 
of his day. 

This work is not an interpretation save 
in so far as any presentation of context 
is such. It is a book which should be 
read by every student who is attempting 
a serious reading of The Wealth of Na- 
tions. 

RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
Creighton University 


FINANCING METROPOLITAN GOVERN- 
MENT. A Symposium.—Tax Institute, 
Princeton, N. J., viii, 295 pp. $5. 

This volume, consisting of some 25 dif- 
ferent papers presented at the 1954 annual 
symposium of Tax Institute, Inc., is of 
timely importance in view of the increased 
attention being directed to metropolitan 
area problems. The papers are on the 
whole of high caliber, free from academic 
emphasis, highly flavored with realism. 
They cover such matters as the develop- 
ment of shopping centers, industrial loca- 
tion, trends in residential building, traffic 
and parking problems, property assessment 
and taxation. 

The papers graphically retell the now 
common story: the tremendous shift of 
population to the urban areas, the popula- 
tion spill-over into the suburbs outside the 
core city, the new series of satellite munic- 
ipalities and special districts resulting 
therefrom, the increasing need for new 
governmental services, the never ending 
search for new tax sources of revenue. 
Almost without exception, the participants 
were in agreement that some form of gov- 
ernmental structure covering the entire 
metropolitan area was badly needed, yet 
few were hopeful that such integration 
could be achieved in the near future. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
existing local government pattern in the 
majority of our metropolitan areas simply 
does not make sense. “Balkanization” can- 
not solve common problems like traffic, 
transportation, sewage disposal, water sup- 
ply, land use planning and assessment. 
That the problem is a crucial one and that 
its solution cannot be too long delayed is 
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forcefully demonstrated in the present 
symposium. Since the papers are written 
largely in non-technical terms, the average 
citizen might well read them with enlight- 
enment and profit. 

A selective bibliography of recent books 
and articles on metropolitanism is append- 
ed to the volume. 


Henry J. SCHMANDT 
Saint Louis University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY: its Concepts, 
Strategy and Limits.—By William Y. 
Elliott and Others. Henry Holt, New 
York, xv, 414 pp. $6.00. 

This informed and thoughtful book can 
be read with great profit by all interested 
in American foreign policy, though not all 
will concur in its recommendations. 

The first part of the study analyzes the 
present international economy, its genesis 
and components, in the light of three major 
challenges: communist imperialism, the fu- 
ture development and allegiance of the un- 
derdeveloped countries, and the internal 
difficulties of the West resulting from in- 
sufficient moral, socio-political and eco- 
nomic adaptation to circumstances. 

The exposition of the problems of the 
West, occasioned by the changes in aspira- 
tions and social structures, as well as by 
the nationalization of international econo- 
my and the concomitant disappearance of 
a free international market is masterful, 
informative and, at times, challenging. 

Equally valuable is the discussion of the 
underdeveloped countries, the social forces 
there at work, their economic problems 
and the dangers of imbalance through en- 
forcing too rapid a rate of social change 
by means of inappropriate economic assist- 
ance. 

According to the prescriptions in the sec- 
ond part, American economic foreign policy 
should support the development of a West- 
ern community, offering a sufficiently large 
economic potential to satisfy present and 
predictable future demands and thus avert- 
ing the dangers of neutralism. Various 
specific recommendations are made to fa- 
cilitate the economic unification of West- 
ern Europe. Apart from tightening exist- 
ing arrangements and breaking down in- 
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tra-European barriers, these involve not 
only effective moral leadership on part of 
the United States, but also far-reaching 
and onesided economic concessions such as 
drastic reductions of tariffs, grants, loans, 
as well as long-range capital investments 
abroad. 

The recommendations are predicated up- 
on, inter alia, the continued economic 
health of the United States and the lat- 
ter’s willingness to further the cause of 
the free world by shouldering extensive 
economic burdens; upon continued unre- 
mitting Soviet pressure and the conse- 
quent relative solidarity of the free world; 
and upon the validity of the value system 
prevailing in the West. The first two of 
these assumptions are of contingent nature 
while the last is open to question. 

Although the study group does not define 
the moral component of the present crisis, 
it repeatedly stresses its importance. Thus 
it indicates the existence of larger prob- 
‘ems beyond the scope of this work. 

U. ALLERS 
Georgetown University 


MY SIXTY YEARS WITH RURAL 
YOUTH:—T. A. Erickson. University of 


Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 162 pp. 
$2.75. 
“. . Each productive, happy country 


childhood is a priceless asset to all the 
nation.” These are the final words of 
Erickson’s autobiography and they sum up 
admirably the guiding principle of his long 
and useful iife in 4-H club work in Min- 
nesota. He wanted every farm boy and 
girl to feel as fortunate in their rural home 
as he did in his early days on his parents’ 
farm in Douglas County, Minnesota. 

The nearly 500,000 boys and girls who 
came under his influence during the years 
he served as state 4-H leader and who 
grew up to be better citizens, better farm- 
ers and better homemakers because of his 
teaching and inspiration, will include many 
thousands happy to obtain this account of 
his life. Minnesota 4-H work is prac- 
tically the story of the career of “Dad” 
Erickson. 

This leader began his sixty years with 
rural youth as a very youthful school- 
teacher. Then and later as a county school 
superintendent, his efforts to convince 
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young people of the beauties and satisfac- 
tions of country life led him to try new 
methods and materials in teaching, to or- 
ganize many kinds of competition and ex- 
hibitions. In 1912 he began work on the 
state level as a “rural schools specialist.” 
With the Smith-Lever Act, he became 
state leader of 4-H club work. In 1940 
he reached the mandatory retirement 
age. With General Mills he then spent 
the years until his recent second retire- 
ment in publishing booklets on 4-H work 
and in travel to promote this fine move- 
ment. 

It would be difficult indeed to overesti- 
mate the influence of this very wholesome 
son of Swedish Lutheran immigrants. Pre- 
sumably “Dad” Erickson could be called a 
“bureaucrat” but if he is typical, then 
America can stand many such dedicated 
“bureaucrats.” 

Gitpert Wotters, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College 


QUALITY AND COMPETITION. — By 
Lawrence Abbott. Columbia University 


Press, New York, 229 pp. $3.75. 


This is an interesting, well-written book 
on quality variations as an integral part of 


competition. 

Professor Abbott believes that pure and 
perfect competition must be abandoned as 
yardsticks, because little or no attention is 
given to quality variation. Competition, 
in these models, he states, operates only on 
price; and products differing in quality are 
typically analyzed as forms of substitute 
competition. Traditional theory must be 
amended to include the “quality variable.” 
Quality variations are defined as differences 
in quality in goods alike in kind, as well as 
variations in commodities which serve the 
same general purpose. 

In his analysis, the author describes the 
conditions of competition found in central 
markets—such as the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Boston wool market—as 
pure and perfect competition. I cannot 
subscribe to this description. The assumed 
conditions of the perfect model are con- 
ceivable and useful in assumptive reason- 
ing, but they are not practically attainable. 
They do not, moreover, identify the main 
features of market competition in central 
markets—which public policy seeks in 
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principle to create and maintain—namely, 
freedom of entry, independent action on 
price, price publicity and grading standards 
which reveal true quality differences. It is 
sufficient for goods to be alike in kind and 
approximately ‘the same in quality. Spe- 
cific lots which are better in quality will 
bring slight premiums; lots which are in- 
ferior will sell at a discount. This is the 
practice in formal markets. It is true that 
oats compete with wheat. But is this not 
more accurately described as a problem of 
substitutes, not quality variation? To state 
that differences in “materials,” which are 
used in meeting similar needs, provide 
“quality competition,” I suggest, brings a 
confused concept of “quality” into the 
market place as well as into economic 
theory. It can be done, of course, but 
what purpose is served—either in analysis 
or for public policy? 

I sincerely hope that Professor Abbott 
will continue to explore quality variations 
by turning his attention to business practice 
in central markets. Many centuries of 
commercial experience provide abundant 
data for use in developing sound workable 
definitions for price competition, quality 
competition and the concept of quality, it- 
self, 

VERNON A. Munpb 
University of Washington 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: An Introduction to the 
Study of Society.—By Elgin F. Hunt. 
Macmillan, New York, xv, 741 pp. $6.90. 


This book represents a rather complete 
rewriting of the well-known two-volume 
Introduction to Social Science of George 
Atteberry and associates. With the excep- 
tion of the finai sections dealing with forms 
of government and international relations, 
it was written by one author. 

In general, the coverage of Americar 
society is rather complete. Part I deals 
with the basic factors in social life; Part 
II discusses social adjustment and social 
problems; Part III describes the economic 
system and its problems; Part IV explains 
the role of government; and Part V sup- 
plies an introduction to the broad field of 
international relations. This text will be 
welcomed by those who desire a relatively 
comprehensive, though necessarily limited 
treatment, of American society and its ma- 
jor problems. 
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THE HOPI INDIANS. — By Harry C. 
James. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 
1956, 200 pp. $5. 


This little book is a readable and well 
written publication on the civilization and 
culture of these people. Although it ap- 
pears Mr. James made an adequate prep- 
aration, there is need for further study 
and investigation of the historical data of 
the book. 


The description of the geographical areas 
and factors of the Hopi country is com- 
mendable. The tribe occupies a semi-arid 
environment between the Rio Grande and 
the Little Colorado. These climatic con- 
ditions undoubtedly had great influence on 
the culture, religion and ceremonies of the 
tribe. 


The author’s account of the culture, oc- 
cupations, art, religion and ceremonies is 
comprehensive and interesting. 


The author has failed to authenticate his 
materials by authorities in the field. The 
book would be of little value to the scien- 
tist and the research student. Many state- 
ments in the publication are not in keeping 
with the facts of history. It is very ques- 
tionable whether the Spanish expedition 
ever visited the Hopi people. The terrain 
of the territory would prevent the expedi- 
tion from reaching their villages. Again, 
the account of the Franciscan missionary 
activities does not agree with the historical 
data on the contributions of the Order to 
the civilization of the Southwest and the 
Far West. It is a well known historical 
fact the Jesuit and the Franciscan Orders 
made great contributions in religion, agri- 
culture, education, cattle raising, fruit pro- 
duction and transportation in the early 
days. Their activities extended to many 
areas in both North and South America. 
The author appears to have confused the 
political activities of the Spaniards with 
the missionary activities of the religious. 


The book would be a very valuable con- 
tribution to culture, providing some 
changes were made to authenticate the 
materials of the publication. 


ArtHuR T. DoNnoHUE 
Marquette University 
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CAN PROSPERITY BE SUSTAINED?— 
By Neil H. Jacoby. Holt, New York, 
viii, 152 pp. $2.25. 

Has our economy entered a period of 
self-regulating, steady expansion? Or is 
it doomed either to inevitable depressions 
or to uncontrolled price inflations? In this 
brief, well-written book, Dean Jacoby of 
the School of Business Administration of 
the University of California gives a real- 
istic answer. Inherently the economy has 
the power to grow, but “we may expect 
waves and jiggles in the curve of economic 
growth,” and “the limiting factors on our 
progress in the foreseeable future lie in the 
realm of social and economic policy.” 

The first seven chapters constitute a 
broad interpretation of the Employment 
Act of 1946, based upon the author’s expe- 
rience as a member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. They 
sketch the roles of the government and of 
the individual in seeking “full employment 
and full production, without inflation and 
in a free economy.” 


The second half of the book presents a 
seven-fold “program for the future.” Pros- 
perity depends upon the prudent adminis- 
tration of fiscal policy and the building of 
a high-incentive economy. These dual con- 
ditions may be fulfilled by widening the 
base of personal security, building up pub- 
lic assets, soundly regulating the supply of 
money, gradually reforming the tax system, 
stimulating business investment, maintain- 
ing vigorous competition and developing a 
consistent foreign economic policy. 

Perhaps this book is too brief. The role 
of trade unions in sustaining prosperity is 
mentioned only indirectly by suggesting 
that they be subject to antitrust legislation. 
The problem of balancing production, em- 
ployment, incomes and prices between the 
industrial and agricultural sectors of the 
economy is not discussed. And some read- 
ers may wish that more specific attention 
was given to the problems of the small 
businessman and to the difficulties asso- 
ciated with the timing of technological 
changes. 

As a source of insight and understanding 
into the economic thinking of the present 
administration, this book is highly recom- 
mended. 

ARTHUR J. NOETZEL 
John Carroll University 
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Paperbacks 


THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. — By 
Isaiah Berlin. Mentor Book MD172, New 
American Library, New York, 1956, 282 
pp. 50c. 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY.—By Walter 
Lippmann. Mentor Book M174, New 
American Library, New York, 1956, 144 
pp. 35c. 


AMERICAN SKYLINE.—By Christopher 
Tunnard and Henry Hope Reed. Mentor 
Book MD 175, New American Library, 
New York, 1956, xiii, 224 pp. 50c. 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS IN THEIR 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT. — Edited by 
Anne Freemantle. Mentor Book MD 177, 
New American Library, New York, 1956, 
317 pp. 50c. 


THE READER’S COMPANION TO WORLD 
LITERATURE.—Edited by Calvin S. 
Brown and others. Mentor Book MD 
179, New American Library, New York, 
1956, 493 pp. 50c. 


DIALOGUES OF ALFRED NORTH 
WHITEHEAD.—Edited by Lucien Price. 
Mentor Book MD 180, New American 
Library, New York, 1956, 320 pp. 50c. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. — 
Woodrow Wilson. Meridan Book M27, 
Noonday Press, New York, 1956, 222 
pp- $1.25. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS.—Edited 
by William Petersen. Anchor Book A 86, 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., 1956, 
263 pp. 95c. 
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Encouragement 


You are certainly putting out a highly 
stimulating journal. 
M. B. SCHNAPPER 
Washington, D. C. 


Should Inspire Others 


SOCIAL ORDER is to be congratulated for 
publicizing (and Boston College for spon- 
soring) the conferences that are the sub- 
ject of Mayor Hynes’ excellent article, 
“The Boston Conferences.” 

Leadership is a difficult thing, especially 
when it concerns itself with the complex 
problems of a community the size of Bos- 
ton. In the Boston conferences, however, 
we have an excellent example of what is 
possible when interested and capable peo- 
ple realize the importance and necessity of 
furthering the common good of their com- 
munity. 

May other Catholic colleges and uni- 
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versities follow Boston College’s example 
in providing the necessary leadership in 
programs of community betterment. 


EpmMuNpD R. VALEs 
New Orleans 


“Maritain in the Americas” 


Many thanks to you for publishing the 
LaFarge article on Jacques Maritain. It 
is so good to read a Catholic appreciation 
of this man; it is a fine estimate of his 
character and work. I have known Mari- 
tain for many years and I have had the 
greatest respect for him. 

He is one Catholic philosopher who has 
carried out Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical 
Aeterni Patris in trying to adapt the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas to our age. He has 
been a pioneer and no doubt has made 
mistakes, but such is the fate of most pio- 
neers. And I do not believe he has received 
the appreciation in Catholic circles that is 
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his due. I have even heard some Catholic 
scholars accuse him of duplicity. In his 
early years here, no Catholic institution 
even invited him to teach or lecture. His 
locus of operation was here at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Finally, a secular school 
adopted him—Princeton. 

I often think of the backwardness of our 
Catholic schools in not recognizing him with 
an honorary degree. He has surely been a 
prophet without honor among his own, I 
am very happy at your having printed 
Father LaFarge’s excellent appreciation. 


Jerome G, KERWIN 
University of Chicago 


The piece on Maritain by Father La- 
Farge (“Maritain in the Americas,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, March, 1957, p. 121) is won- 
derfully sympathetic and comprehensive. 
Like all his work, it has a great charity 
and a great maturity. 

Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


I congratulate you on your recognition 
of the influence of Jacques Maritain on 
American thought and on getting Father 
LaFarge to do the piece “Maritain in the 
Americas.” I was particularly pleased that 
Father LaFarge emphasized the influence 
of Maritain on American Catholic politi- 
cal thought. 

The great contemporary Thomist has 
followed his master in maintaining that 
there is a human temporal order and a 
natural justice, which has value in itself 
independent of the eternal ends of man. 
Integral humanism recognizes two sorts of 
ends for man: the supernatural, to establish 
the Communion of Saints; the temporal, to 
establish an ordered and just political com- 
munity. The acceptance of Christianity 
does not invalidate the need to establish 
this just order, for the Christian must be 
involved in the temporal affairs of his en- 
vironment. He must work for the common 
zood of society; and this involves collabo- 
ration in civic affairs with men of varying 
religions and ideas in the pursuit of inter- 
ests which are common and of autonomous 
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ends concerned with the earthly welfare of 
man. 

This Thomist principle is of greatest im- 
portance for Catholics who live within the 
framework of American democracy. Mari- 
tain has not only made the necessary dis- 
tinctions. He has also tied his Christian 
personalism with the theology of the In- 
carnation, and has developed it with his 
equally important principle of the primacy 
of the spiritual. For such contributions we 
can all be grateful. 

Josepu N. Moopy 
Congers, N. Y. 


Obstacles to Social Progress 


“Just a few things” (of January issue, 
p. 1) that we do not need to wonder about 
tackling next because they so obviously 
stand in the way of social order are the 
heresy of racism, the fallacy of excessive 
nationalism and absolute sovereignty and 
the various problems involving Catholic 
family life, to mention only a few. If that 
is not enough to keep Catholic social 
thought occupied for a number of years, 
let me add that if you think that labor 
has won its essential rights, take a second 
glance at the condition of the agricultural 
laborer in states such as Louisiana. 

Juttus S. GASSNER 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
* 


More Articles by Women Religious 


I write in commendation of the article 
“Democracy in an Age of Technology” 
by Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. A 
profound subject is very well covered by 
Mother Barrett. Since we seldom if ever 
read anything in our scholarly Catholic 
magazine by nuns, it was a refreshing 
experience to come across this article. In 
future issues I should like to see more 
work by our women religious, as many of 
them have tremendous backgrounds and 
could contribute worthwhile things. Their 
talents should not be overlooked. 

M. A. CAWLEY 
Washington University 
Saint Louis 
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